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Council on World Affairs: 


Arouse U. S. to Crisis, 
White House Asked 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council called on 
the Kennedy . Administration to “act immediately to alert the Amer- 
ican peopl¢'to the*gravity of the international crisis” and give them 
“the sense of urgency-and readiness the hour demands.” 


It called: also;for congressional approval of the Administration’ s 


Pecially the long-term planning and 
pocne: sought by the White 
The council warned that the 
crisis over Berlin and a divided 
Germany “constitutes the gravest 
source danger” of ‘a world 
war” and. categorically rejected 
the proposal of Sen. Mike Mans- 
field, Senate Democratié leader, 
to create a so-called “free city” 
» by merging the Communist and 
ocratic sectors of Berlin. 

Federation Pres. George Meany 
a press conference that the 
American people do not realize the 
Sfavity of the international crisis 


ign economic aid program, es-— 


and steps must be taken “to alert 
them.” He declared the AFL‘CI@ 
supports Pres. Kennedy on the 
steps he has been taking to meet 
the crisis and said the President is 
“keenly aware” of the situation and 
trying his best to stress its serious- 
ness. x 


Current History Reviewed 

On the foreign aid’ program, 
Meany declared the question is not 
one of cost or waste but “what it 
will cost us not to do it.” 

The council statement on the in- 
ternational crisis reviewed the con- 
tinuing Soviet drive for world dom- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Two Major 
Bills Cleared 
By Congress 


By Gene Zack 
The 87th Congress has voted 
final appréval to two major pieces 


of domestic legislation—an omni- 
bus housing bill and improvements 


in social security—and has sent 


them to the. White House substan- 
tially in the form requested by 
Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

The -$4.9 billion housing and 
urban renewal measure passed 
the Senate by a margin of 53 to 
38 after narrowly surviving a 
Republican effort to send it back 
to conference to trim out $1.6 

‘billion in new programs. ~ 


“measure cleared the House by a 


229-176 vote. 


The social security measure— 
which raises the minimum level of 
monthly benefits, increases benefits 
for widows and permits men the 
option of retiring at 62 with re- 
duced payments—was approved by 

(Continued on Page 12) -* 


| \Calls Joblessness © 
7 op U.S. Problem 


By Saul Miller 


‘Unity House, Pa.—The real and present danger to the nation’s 
economic health, which impairs its ability to combat effectively the 
latest Communist thrust, is the more than 5 million men who 
cannot find jobs and the 20 percent of our productive capacity 
lying idle. 

The answer, the AFL-CIO Executive Council declared at its 
meeting here, is not to raise the specter of inflation stemming from 
necessary wage increases, but more vigorous efforts to put the 
nation on the road to real recovery by 1962. 

The council struck out specifically at the “wage restraint” pro- 
posals being advanced by Treasury Sec. Douglas Dillon and White 
House Aide Walt Rostow as “untimely and unnecessary,” pointing 
out that the “example of the previous Administration should be 
lesson enough,” with its resulting “unemployment, economic stag- 
nation and not much stability.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a press conference that 
the nation has not emerged from recession and will not until 
the unemployment situation is solved. The threat to the nation, 
he added, is not inflation “but the failure to grow.” The wage 
restraint proposals were “unwise,” he commented, as well as 
“short-sighted” because they improperly appraise the real prob- 
lem before the country. 


The council’s analysis of the economic situation was part of the 
major theme of the opening sessions at the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers vacation resort in the Poconos—that full recovery from the 
latest recession and a nation alerted to the gravity of the interna- 
tional crisis are needed to meet the Communist threat to peace 
and freedom. 


Program on World Affairs 


In. a statement on the international crisis, the council called for 
an eight-point program to strengthen the U.S. and free world posi- 
tion, including granting Pres. Kennedy emergency powers for mo- 
bilizing the nation’s resources for “any eventuality” and the creation 
of a special presidential commission to recommend elimination of 
private and government policies which have “tended to help the 
Communist bloc” overcome economic difficulties. 

The council called also for congressional approval of the Presi- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Council Urges No T-H 
As Ship Talks Resume 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting 
here urged Pres. John F. Kennedy to approve a plan proposed by 
three maritime unions for moving emergency ship cargoes instead 
of seeking a Taft-Hartley injunction to force 70,000 striking mem- 
bers of these and other unions back to work for 80 days. 

Kennedy took the first step to-© 
ward an injunction June 26 when 
he established a Board of Inquiry 
to examine ‘the effects of the walk- 
out that started June 15 on expira- 
tion of contracts with American 
shipping companies. 

Acting on the recommendation 
of Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who reported for eight government 
officials that the strike was having 
a “substantial impact” on_ the 
economy, Kennedy appointed a] . A 
erg ete board ‘a canes with | the national interest.” 
the parties and report back to the| Goldberg emphasized to the press 
White House by June 30. He| conference, which he held after 
named veteran arbitrator David L.|@ppearing before the Executive 
Cole as chairman and Judge Sam-|Council, that the Board of Inquiry 
uel I. Rosenman and Prof. James |had been specifically instructed by 
J..Healy of Harvard University as |Kennedy to mediate the dispute as 
members. well as report on the effects. 

‘1. roposal Goldberg told reporters that he 
an tains aoe for the |himself had met in New York with 
President to appoint a National |the Cole group, which had previ- 
Health, Safety & Military Cargo ously called in all parties to the 
Clearance Board to process all | dispute for private discussions of 
requests for clearance of ships to | the issues. 
move food, oil and other essen- Stating that he was also using the 
tial supplies medium of the press to urge co- 

It had been submitted to Ken- operation with the Board of In- 


nedy earlier by Maritime Union ey Goldberg declared: 

Pres. Joseph Curran in behalf of the It should not be necessary for 
NMU, the Masters, Mates & Pilots the President to ask an injunction 
and the American Radio Associa-|t© nd the walkout. 

tion. Seafarers Union Pres. Paul “Neither the President nor I 
Hall, appearing before the coun-| have any relish im going the 


union, the Marine Engineers and 
the Longshoremen disapproved the 
plan as “unnecessary.” 

The Administration neverthe- 
less made it clear that it hoped 
strongly for a negotiated settle- 
ment. Goldberg told a_ press 
conference here June 28 that 
there was “plenty of time” for 
the unions and shipping com- 
panies to reach agreement and 
that “it can and should be done 


cil at his own request, said that his} ‘ (Continued on Page 2) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PERIODICAL - 


uncil Urges More Vigor 
) al Recovery 
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Page Two 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 1, 1961 


REPORTERS QUESTION AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at news conference at Unity House fol- 
lowing session of AFL-CIO Executive Council. Their news stories were filed and broadcast from the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ summer resort where the council meeting was held. 


Council Asks No T-H Injunction 
As Ship Strike Talks Resume 


(Continued from Page J) 
Taft-Hartley route,” the secre- 
tary said. “It is not a good 1 route 
to go.” 

He pointed out that both he 
and Kennedy were “on record” 
as opposed to the injunction 
provisions of the T-H law and 
that “we have not changed our 
minds.” 

In the absence of a sanoliated 
settlement, however, Goldberg said, 
there was a “statutory obligation” 
on the President and he must “dis- 
charge it.” 

In New York, meanwhile, the 
Cole board recessed its public ses- 
sions after arrafiging meetings be- 
tween union spokesmen and the 
shippers in an effort to encourage 
a settlement. 

The runaway ‘ship i issue has been 
a major issue in the walkout for 
all the unions and shipping com- 
panies. 

In its resolution endorsing a 
cargo clearance board, the Execu- 
tive Council denounced the “tax- 
dodging activities of the big oil 


companies” which have trans- 


OAS Urged to Prevent 


Red Drive in Amerieas 


Unity House, Pa.—A thorough review of U.S. inter-American 
policy in the political as well as in the economic fields was called 
for by the AFL-CIO Executive Council here. 

It called specifically for the Organization of American States to 


take “firm action” to. prevent the “establishment of Communist 
regimes in the Western Hemi-© 


ferred hundreds of American 
ships to foreign flags to reap 
profits by escaping American 
taxes, labor standards and safety 
requirements. 

Pres. Kennedy expressed his con- 
cern about the problem of runaway 
ships at his own press conference 
June 28. He described runaways.as 
“ships put by American owners 
under other flags in order to avoid 
paying the wage scale which we 
have for our American merchant 
marine.” 

When such ships register under 
foreign flags, the President said, it 
affects “not only the welfare of the 
seamen involved but also affects 
governmental policy and govern- 
mental obligations. We are con- 
cerned about the matter.” 

American shipping unions also 
have an obligation, Kennedy said, 
to “make sure that the problems 
of the American merchant marine 
in competition with other areas are 
taken into consideration.” 

He would, he said, wait for the 
inquiry board to report and con- 
sider what can be done to “work 


sphere.” 

The council hailed the demo- 
cratic labor movement: in Latin 
America for rejecting all attempts 
to sidetrack the Cuban Communist 
menace to the hemisphere, adding: 

“We are instead convinced that 
today this danger is even greater 
than it was in the past. Politically 
and militarily, Cuba is now the 
beachhead of the Communist In- 
ternational for the infiltration, 
subversion and ultimate conquest 
of the Americas.” 

Bold and massive economic 
measures, “designed to correct the 
deplorable social inequities still 
plaguing most Latin American 
countries,” are needed as well as a 
political democratic counter-offen- 
sive, the council said.» 

It called for revival of the Com- 
mittee for Political Defense of the 
hemisphere under the supervision 
of the OAS to combat Communist 
subversion along the lines taken 
during World War II against the 
Nazis and Fascists. 

It called for continuation. of OAS 
representatives in the Dominican 


Republic to “insure a peaceful and 
effective transition from dictator- 
ship to democracy,” and it urged 
the government to stop any eco- 
nomic aid to the dictatorships of 
Haiti and Paraguay until political 
and trade union freedoms are re- 
established and general elections 
called. 

The council statement called 
also for strengthened economic 
aid and political and diplomatic 
support for the democratic re- 
gimes in Venczuela and Bolivia, 
“currently engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against the sub- 
versive forces of communism.” 

Halting totalitarianism and tyr- 
anny, the council added, rests in 
part on the forthcoming special 
meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to be 
held this summer in Uruguay and 
the administration of the inter- 


American social progress trust fund 
created by Congress with an appro- 
priation of $500 million. 

The statement stressed that this 
aid should be used so that the ben- 


efits reach the people of the coun- 


out some. solutions” to ease the 
burdens of the people involved. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference the pro- 
posal was “constructive” and would 
insure that the strike would not af- 
fect the national interest adversely. 
He said he hoped it would be help- 
ful in preserving Kennedy from the 
“embarassing task” of seeking a 
T-H injunction. 

He termed the injunction provi- 
sion of Taft-Hartley a “mistake” 
because an injunction embitters the 
workers and does not create a clim- 
ate of reasonableness under which 
a strike can be settled. 

Acknowledging that the Ad- 
ministration might move toward 
an injunction for lack of other 
legal techniques, Meany said the 
record has proved the futility of 
such moves in solving disputes. 
There is no “cooling off” during 
an 80-day Taft-Hartley court 
order, he said, but rather a dis- 
gruntled group of workers forced 
to remain on the job. 

In announcing his appointment 
of the Cole board, the President 
said the maritime dispute under- 
scored the need for more flexible 
procedures than Taft-Hartley pro- 
vides to deal with strikes. He said 
he would “make suggestions to the 
Congtess” along these lines very 
shortly. 


Tentative Agreement 


Earlier, Curran had told report- 
ers that he and the heads of six 
major dry-cargo shipping lines had 
made a tentative agreement the 
night of June 20, but that the agree- 
ment was never executed because 
at least some shipowners apparent- 
ly anticipated a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction, 

The agreement was contingent 
on approval by negotiators for pas- 
senger and tanker lines, Curran 
said, and the approval never came. 


Council Upholds 
USWA in Dispute 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has found 
the Sheet Metal Workers in viola- 
tion of the no-raiding provisions of 
the AFL-CIO constitution and or- 
dered it to “cease and desist” from 
all activities against the Steelwork- 
ers at the Carrier Corp. plant at 
Syracuse,.N. Y. 

Federation Pres. George Meany 
announced the decision at a press 
conference after the council had 
previously heard from representa- 
tives of the Sheet Metal Workers 
and the USWA. The Steelworkers 
have been conducting a_ strike 
against the Carrier Corp. since 


i} released along with a report which 


ord high level. 


CPI for May 127.4: 


Still Close 


This bit of doggerel, composed 
by a Labor Dept. technician, was 


showed the Consumer Price Index 
for May remained close to its rec- 


The cost of living declined by 
one-tenth of 1 percent between 
April and May to 127.4, the report 
said. It noted that over the past 
eight months the CPI has been 
“relatively stable” with fluctuations 
between 127.3 and the all-time high 
>) el By po 

The May CPI means the market 
basket which cost $10 in the 1947- 
49 base period now costs $12.74. 

Robert J. Myers, deputy com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, told reporters the pros- 
pects for next month’s report 
were for a “slight upward move- 
ment” to the all-time high be- 
cause of seasonal increases in the 
prices of fruits and vegetables. 

Some 310,000 workers have their 

wages tied to the May CPi under 
union contracts. Of this total, about 
123,000 workers in major alumi- 
num firms, metal container com- 
panies and two aircraft companies 
will receive pay hikes of 2 to 3 
cents an hour to meet the increased 
cost of living since May 1960. 
Some 23,000 workers in metal- 
working firms will take a cut of 1 
cent an hour on the basis of a 
quarterly adjustment. There is no 
change for the remaining 164,000 
employes. 
An accompanying report showed 
a continuing although gradual rise 
in factory workers’ spendable earn- 
ings and buying power, with buying 
power still below its 1959 “pros- 
perity” level for May. 

“A steadily lengthening work- 
week and higher average hourly 
earnings boosted spendable earn- 
ings for the third successive 
month, while the buying power 
of the gains was preserved 
through stability in consumer 
prices,” the report said. 

Spendable earnings—the “take- 
home” pay after deduction of fed- 
eral income and social security 
taxes—rose by about 85 cents over 
the month to $82.44 per week for 
a production worker with three de- 
pendents and to $74.85 for a 
worker without dependents. 


The slight net decline between 


Cost of Living Dips, 


to Record 


By Robert B. Cooney 


“Down goes beefsteak and up goes rent; 
this lowers the index by one-tenth percent. 
Take time out for three strong cheers; 
we'll be living for nothing in 83. years.” 


to lower average food prices, 
chiefly meat and poultry. Price 
increases continued for non-food 
items (including rent). 

Medical care costs continued up- 
ward, the report revealed, noting 
that a jump of three-tenths of 1 
percent in medical care “stemmed 
mainly from widespread increases 
in fees for professional services and 
higher hospitalization © insurance 
rates.” Wings 


Council Backs 
Latin Training 
Foundation 


Unity House, Pa.—The estab- 
lishment of a foundation for the 
development of union leadership 
in Latin American countries has 
been approved by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, 

The foundation will include rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, busi- 
ness and the public. Its program 


the University of Chicago and is 
aimed at bringing to the United 
States 100 to 150 Latin Americans 
each year for intensive training in 
the techniques of labor leadership. 
The council at its current 
meeting adopted a_ resolution 
pledging the AFL-CIO to en 
courage, support ‘and actively as- 
sist in the establishment and 
operation of the foundation, and 
appropriating $15,000 to help 
complete the study program. 
The proposal originally was en- 
dorsed by the Executive Council at 
its August 1960 meeting, which 
also appropriated $20,000 to initi- 
ate the University of Chicago study, 
At a press conference AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany said 
the federation’s contributions 
were “seed money” designed to 
finance planning of the founda- 
tion and that the problem now 
was to get it into operation. 


The federation president said the 
plan called for Latin American la- 
bor representatives to study in this 
country for three months and then 
to spend nine months in their own 
countries, supported by foundation 
funds, to set up programs for theif 


April and May of 1961 was due 


colleagues. 


shall be revoked.” 


the officers of each unmerged 


tries involved. 


March 1960. 


Merger Deadline of Oct. 1 
Given State, Local Bodies 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council set 
an Oct. 1, 1961, deadline for the completion of merger of 
all former AFL and CIO bodies, declaring that if the still- 
unmerged groups do not unite by that time, each will “cease 
to be an affiliate of the AFL-CIO and its charter of affiliation 


The council adopted a statement declaring that “each and 
every central body which has not yet effected merger is in 
violation of the constitution of the AFL-CIO.” The resolution 
also affirmed the authority of the federation president to 
“revoke the charter of any unmerged central body and to 
charter successor central bodies to exercise the jurisdiction 
of those whose charters are revoked.” 

The council declared that the notice of the Oct. 1, 1961, 
deadline shall be mailed to every unmerged central body, and 


the membership of the contents of the council resolution. 
All of the former state AFL and CIO organizations have 
been merged with the exception of New Jersey. Out of 880 
central bodies originally existing as separate groups, only 23 
remain unmerged, including groups in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton and smaller communities in a half-dozen states. 
Eleven of the unmerged labor centers are in New Jersey. 


group were directed to inform 
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Page Three 


-|Council Asks ‘Vigor’ to Spur Economy 


Calls Job Slack Still 
Major U.S. Problem 


(Continued from Page 1) 


dent’s foreign economic aid program, especially the long-term plan- 
ning and financing sought by the White House. 

It called also for a “democratic counter-offensive” of “bold and 
massive economic measures” designed to “correct the deplorable 
social inequities still plaguing most of Latin America” and reiterated 
support for democratic Cubans fighting the “beachhead of the 
Communist International” in Cuba, which it said is serving as 
the base for Red “infiltration, subversion and ultimate conquest 
of the Americas.” 


Other Council Actions 


The stress on domestic economic problems and the international 
crisis topped a series of council actions which included: 


@ Urging the President to consider an AFL-CIO-supported | 
proposal for clearing essential cargoes to protect the national health | 


and safety during the maritime strike, rather than using a Taft- 
Hartley injunction forcing the workers back to the ships. 

@ Hearing Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg bring thanks from 
Kennedy for AFL-CIO support of the Administration’s legislative 
program and express his own hopes for a continuation of the 
“fruitful partnership” between the Administration and labor in the 
public interest. 

@ Discussing a report on organizing by John W. Livingston, 
director of organization, and deciding that the next meeting of 
the AFL-CIO General Board will consider organizing problems 
“in some depth.” Meany told reporters that there has been “more 
real organizing activity” in the last few months than in quite a 
long time and more indications of success in the South than in 
the past several years. 


@ Deciding to turn over to a special council subcommittee a 
memorandum on civil rights presented by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. 
Philip Randolph for analysis and recommendations at the next 
meeting of the council. Meany explained that council members had 
not had the opportunity to read the long document and he hopes 
by the next meeting all members will have had a chance to examine 
the memorandum. 


@ Calling on the federation’s officers to help the Virginia AFL- 
CIO with problems arising from arrangements for the group’s 
convention under circumstances which Randolph charged were 
discriminatory. Meany termed the situation “very difficult,” pointing 
out that it has been in existence for many years. He said Randolph’s 
request for suspension of the state body would not be used in light 
of the council’s approach. 

In its economic statement, the council declared that the 
ability of the labor movement to maintain and “even increase 
wages has been an indispensable element in softening the impact 


and shortening the duration of every recession since World 
War II.” 


There is no automatic relationship between higher wages and 
higher prices, the council asserted. 


“Wage increases that flow from our productive genius, our tech- 
nological progress, need not and should not push prices upward,” 
the Council said. “On the contrary, it was through the process of 
higher wages and lower prices that our great industrial society 
reached its highest peaks of development.” 

The AFL-CIO has recognized, the council said, “for a longer 
time than many other segments of American society that the over- 
tiding issue of this era is the contest between democracy and Com- 
munist totalitarianism.” 

‘Indispensable Weapon’ 


“But we repeat what we have said many times before—our most 

indispensable weapon in that contest is a healthy, growing economy 
here at home,” it maintained. 
_ The statement reviewed the movements of the various economic 
Indicators showing that consumer prices have risen an average of 
only 1 percent a year since mid-1958; that wages in recent years 
have risen at a less than normal rate; that corporate profits remained 
high even during the recession; that an increasing share of national 
income is flowing into the hands of the upper fifth of the popula- 
tion at the expense of the lower fifth. 


Noting the “number of important preliminary steps” toward 
real recovery taken or in process by the Administration and Con- 
gress, the council said “much more needs to be done this year.” 

It called again for a public works program to stimulate $1 billion 
in quick-starting, short-term projects already pianned by state and 

governments; an immediate cut in the withholding tax; 

more vigorous efforts to reduce long-term interest rates. 

The council concluded that anything less than full recovery is 
“intolerable to us at-home and perilous to the cause of democracy 
verywhere..”” " 

In addition to the talk by Goldberg, the council heard Leon 
eyserling in an analysis of the economic situation. Keyserling 
fepresents the Conference for Economic Progress and is a former 
chairman of the presidential Council of Economic Advisers. 


It heard also a report on the work of the Afro-Asian Institute in 
Israel, supported by the AFL-CIO, from its director, Eliahu Elath, 
and received a report on the recent Kennedy-Khrushchev sessions 
in Vienna and the situation in Germany from AFL-ClO-sponsored 
Rewscaster Edward P. Morgan. 


AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, meeting at Unity House, Pa., 
strike to international crisis. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler 
are shown in the foreground. 


tackles problems ranging from sea 


AFL-CIO Urges Action by Kennedy 


To Rouse Nation on World Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ination, the developments in Cuba 
and Laos and Communist attempts 
to paralyze the United Nations. It 
traced the development of the So- 
viet “troika” veto strategy and its 
application in the discussions aimed 
at banning further nuclear bomb 
tests. This veto demand is a “final 
and insuperable obstacle” to a test- 
ban treaty, the council declared. 

The council called on the gov- 
ernment for the following measures 
to arouse the free world and the 
American people: 

@ Act immediately to alert the 
nation to the gravity of the crisis 
and strengthen the “capacity for 
national defense in all possible 
emergencies.” 

@ Strengthen the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization and expand 
political, economic and _ scientific 
cooperation among its members. 

@ Request Congress “to grant 
the President full emergency power 
for mobilizing promptly all re- 
sources” required to meet “any 
eventuality.” 

@ Seek to have Britain and 
France join the U.S. in rejecting 
the Soviet’s latest ultimatum on 
Berlin and pledge reunification in 
freedom for Berlin and Germany. 

@ Call for supporting action by 
all other NATO powers. 

@ Launch an extensive U.S. In- 
formation Agency program “to en- 
lighten the people” on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain about the crisis 
over Berlin. 


@ Appeal to the American peo- 
ple and the entire world in behalf 
of Kennedy’s declaration that “our 
country may soon be forced to re- 
sume testing.” The council fur- 
ther proposed that “when our gov- 
ernment does resume such tests, it 
should notify the UN about any 
blasts before triggering them and 
should call upon Moscow to do 
likewise.” 

@ Appoint a special presidential 
commission, including trade -union 
representation, to survey and rec- 
ommend elimination of govern- 
ment and private policies “which 
have tended to help the Communist 
bloc alleviate or overcome its own 
serious economic and political dif- 
ficulties.” 

The council said Mansfield’s pro- 
posal would “undermine the secu- 
rity of West Berlin and open the 
city to Communist subversion.” 

Queried on the recommenda- 
tion on testing of nuclear bombs, 
Meany replied that he personally 
sees “no alternative” but to re- 
sume testing in light of the So- 
viet position. Otherwise, he add- 
ed, the Soviet Union can open 


up a “tremendous gap” over the 
U.S. 

On foreign economic aid, the 
council declafed that the most “re- 
strictive feature” of the program 
in the past has been the method of 
financing and the failure to author- 
ize long-term commitments. 

The council urged the U.S. to 
take the lead by enacting a pro- 
gram along the following lines: 

@ Unified administration by a 
single agency. 

@ Programs carefully tailored to 
the requirements and potentialities 
of each country. 

@ Long-term planning and fi- 
nancing. 


@ Special emphasis on _ long- 
term, low-interest loans for econom- 
ic development. 

@ Encouragement to recipient 
nations to mobilize their own re- 
sources, make necessary social and 
economic reforms and engage in 
long-range planning. 

@ Encourage other advanced na- 
tions to join with the U.S. in con- 
tributing to the economic better- 
ment of less developed countries. 

@ Separation of military from 
economic assistance. Economic aid 
should be determined and financed 
on its Own merits without confu- 
sion with the separate role of mili- 
tary aid. 


Kennedy Hails Labor 
In Letter to Council 


Unity House, Pa.—Pres. Kennedy told the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council here that the support the trade union movement “has his- 


torically given to our foreign pol 


icy is one of the greatest satisfac- 


tions and strengths of our democratic government.” 


In a letter to AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany, brought here by 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Kennedy declared that in his re- 
cent meetings with heads of state, 
including Khrushchev, the knowl- 
edge that the trade union move- 
ment supported the policies of the 
Administration “was a source of 
confidence.” 

Goldberg read the letter from 
the President at a brief press 
conference on his arrival here. 
He told Meany, sitting beside 
him at the press conference, that 
the Administration appreciated 
the AFL-CIO’s “unfailing sup- 
port” and that this Administra- 
tion was extremely conscious of 
the value of a free trade union 
movement, 

Meany responded that the AFL- 
CIO will support Kennedy in all 
of his programs designed to help 
keep America free. 

Kennedy’s letter said also that 
he “welcomed and appreciated the 
support” given by the labor move- 
ment to the depressed area, mini- 
mum wage and temporary unem- 
ployment compensation laws as 
well as the AFL-CIO’s announced 
support of proposals still bgfore 
Congress in the areas of compe-asa- 
tion, training, housing, education, 
medical aid to the aged “and oth- 
ers intended to improve our na- 
tional life.” 

Although “we have now emerged 
from the recession,” he wrote there 
are many economic problems that 
will “demand our best efforts.” He 
said also that “the ideal of full 
equality in American society is still 
unatiained.” 


The President wrote that as 
the nation is moving toward an 
era of expanded economic growth, 
in an effort to “meet the demands 
of freedom in a gravely trou- 
bled world” there must be a 
“shared conviction that the na- 
tional welfare is a matter of first 
concern,” 

Goldberg told reporters that the 
letter had been drafted before the 
Executive Council adopted, a day 
earlier, a strong statement on the 
international crisis pledging support 
for the Kennedy Administration 
programs, 


Offers Personal Thanks 
After meeting with the Execu-— 
tive Council, Goldberg told a press 
conference that he added his per- 
sonal thanks to the AFL-CIO for 
s “fine support” of the Admin- 
istration’s program. 


He noted that the people do 
not have a lobby in Washington 
on matters such as minimum 
wages, unemployment compen- 
sation, health care, and aid to 
education, except the labor move- 
ment and. the Administration. 
This has been a “fruitful partner- 
ship,” he said, and should prove 
valuable in helping secure pass- 
age of additional legislation in 
the public interest. — 


Queried on the unemployment 
outlook, he termed it a “very sub- 
stantial and serious problem,” al- 
though he believes that the nation 
has hit the bottom of the recession 
and is ‘back’ on the road to recovery, 
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PICKET LINE INJURIES don’t. 
chair) and Mary Ross (on crutches) from rejoining their fellow 


strikers at the Peter Paul candy plant in Oakland, Calif. 
American Bakery & Confectionary Workers charge the women were 


run down by a strikebreaker. 


Consumer Aid Sought 
In Peter Paul Strike 


Oakland, Calif—The American Bakery & Confectionery Workers 


have asked consumers not to buy 


the company reinstates two workers whose dismissal sparked a 


walkout by union members here. 


Sixty Peter Paul employes, mostly women, have been on strike 


keep Mrs. Rita Sylvia (i Gin wheel 


The 


Peter Paul brands of candy until 


since June 7, charging the reason¢ 
for the dismissals was the fact that 
the fired workers were active union 
supporters. The union offered to 
arbitrate the dispute. The company 
refused. 

The firings came after mem- 
bers of an unaffiliated local—the 
Peter Paul Employes Association 
—voted to affiliate with the ABC. 
The affiliation had been recom- 
mended by the executive board 
of the employes’ association. 

Management has refused to rec- 
ognize the switch in affiliation and 
the ABC has filed unfair labor prac- 
tice charges against it, alleging re- 
fusal to bargain and dismissals for 
union activities. 

Candies manufactured at Peter 
Paul plants are sold under the trade 
names of Mounds, Almond Joy, 
Almond Clusters, Chiffon, Dreams, 
Walnettos, Choclettos and Coco- 
nettos. 


The company operates. three 


UAW, Industry ‘Big 3’ 
Open Contract Talks 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have opened negotiations with the 
the auto industry’s “Big Three”—Generai Motors, Ford and Chry- 
sler—on contracts covering almost 600,000 employes. 


agreements expire Aug. 31. 


At the opening meeting with GM, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 


other manufacturing plants, all of 


which are non-union, the ABC 
reported. 
The Oakland Central Labor 


Council, which has strongiy sup- 
ported the Peter Paul strikers, called 
on its members to back the con- 
sumer boycott. 


“Whenever you go into a store 
that sells any of these candy bars, 
request that the person in charge 
remove them from the shelf or 
vending machine,” the council sug- 
gested. 


The union’s picket line has in- 
cluded a striker in a wheel chair 
and one on crutches. Both wom- 
en, the union says, were hit by 
a truck driven by a strikebreaker 
through the picket line. Damage 
suits totaling $400,000 have been 
filed against the company, the 
trucking firm and the driver as 
a result of the injuries. 


Present 


said the union is “not looking for® 


a fight, but for social justice. 
“Our attitude is one of com- 
plete flexibility,” he said, warn- 
ing employers that “if we fail to 
solve our problems by voluntary 
agreement at this table, we may 
. have to face the prospect” of 
having them solved by govern- 
ment compulsion. — 

The union presented a 16-page 
summary of its bargaining goals. 
It outlined worker problems, and 
called on the industry to join with 
the UAW in working out solutions. 

Vice Pres. Louis G. Seaton, GM 
spokesman, said he is willing to 
“work out a new agreement through 
free collective bargaining” and is 
prepared to “work hard to reach 
a peaceful settlement fair to all.” 

At the start of Ford negotiations, 


USWA, 2 Canadian 
Firms in Bargaining 

Toronto, Ont.—The Steelworkers 
have opened negotiations for new 
contracts with Canada’s two largest 
steel producers, the Steel Co. of 
Canada at Hamilton, Ont. and the 
‘Algoma Steel Corp. in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 


a company official asserted. that 
“continual government  interven- 
tion could mean the end of free 
collective bargaining in this coun- 
try.” 

The union’s goals in bargain- 
ing, arrived at in a special bar- 
gaining convention in April, em- 
phasize jobs for the industry’s 
unemployed workers and greater 
security for the employed. 


Delegates at that time adopted a 
program to achieve these objectives 
by doing one or more of these 
things: reducing work time, im- 
proving wages and other economic 
benefits, putting hourly workers on 
weekly wages, retraining displaced 
workers, higher and earlier pen- 
sions, better health care plans for 
workers and their families. 

The convention suggested that 
bargainers call on industry to create 
an automation fund to pay the cost 
of relocating workers and their 
families, and to maintain them dur- 
ing retraining, as one method: of 
meeting the problem of a declining 
number of employes in “blue col- 


lar” fields. 


At NLRB Hearing: 


3 Confessed Labor Spies 
Admit ‘Fingering’ Unionists 


Portland, Ore.—Three confessed labor spies have told a National Labor Relations Board trial 
examiner here that they were sent by a Portland detective agency to report on pro-union sentj. 
ment among employes of two Harvey Aluminum plants. 
Another former employe of the Wallace Detective Agency testified that he had sold the ‘ ‘confiden. 
tial” services of the agency to the aluminum firm after an interview during which he was asked 


out” union supporters. — 

A fifth witness, the head of the 
detective agency, denied the charge 
of labor spying and claimed his op- 
eratives were at the plants merely 
to catch pilferers. Harvey Alumi- 
num. ‘witnesses are scheduled to 
testify. during the second stage of 
the trial examiner’s hearing, to be 
held in Los Angeles on July 10. 

The detective agency, the com- 
pany and a subsidiary. firm were 
named in an NLRB unfair labor 
practices complaint based on 
charges by the Steelworkers of 
illegal spying on workers and dis- 
missal of employes for union ac- 
tivity. 

Earlier this year, acting on two 

prior unfair labor practice charges 
brought by the USWA, the NLRB 
ordered the company to stop photo- 
graphing employes who accepted 
handbills passed out by union or- 
ganizers and directed the reinstate- 
ment with back pay of three fired 
employes. 
One of the three ordered rein- 
stated was a supervisor who was 
found to have been dismissed be- 
cause he refused to participate in 
the firing of a union supporter on 
trumped-up charges. The labor 
board also set aside a 1959 repre- 
sentation election lost by the union 
on the basis of the company’s un- 
fair labor practices. 


Illegal Activities Charged 
The current hearing on the labor 
spy charge involves alleged illegal 
activities at Harvey Aluminum 
plants at The Dalles, Ore., and Tor- 
rance, Calif., beginning in July 
1960. 

One detective agent, Richard W. 
Moore, told Trial Examiner Mar- 
tin Bennett that he made $3 an 
hour while working at the Harvey 
plant at The Dalles—$1.85 paid by 
Harvey and $1.15 paid by the Wal- 
lace agency. 

During this period, he said, he 
turned in the names of 20 to 25 
“pro-union” workers. 

Moore testified that he had 
been offered $500 by an official 
of the detective agency if he 
would “cooperate” during the 
hearing. The offer was made, he 
said, after the hearing had begun 
and while he was under subpena 
to testify. 


The witness repudiated an earlier 
affidavit he signed denying that he 
had been ordered to do labor spy- 
ing. He said the affidavit had been 
given him by Wallace Ummel, head 


if the detective agency could “ferret > 


signed it because he thought it 
would help him keep his job. 
‘A similar affidavit was likewise 
repudiated by Calvin Davis, who 
testified that he had turned in the 
names of 20 union supporters at 
the Torrance plant and 11 at The 
Dalles. 
Received Checks 

Davis told the trial examiner that 
he had received two checks totaling 
$350 from the detective agency 
and later was given $300 by a 
USWA representative who, he said, 
merely asked him to “tell the 
truth.” 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers’ 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 


A third detective agency em. 
ploye, Stanley R. Hahn, said he 
reported 36 union supporters at 
The Dalles, plant. Hahn said he 
had worked for the detective 
agency as a guard at the Ore. 
gonian, one of. two Portland 
newspapers struck by the printing 
trades and Newspaper Guild, be. 
fore going on his labor spy as. 
signment. 


The Wallace agency operatives 
testified that they'had gathered their 
information’ on employes in bar 
and restaurants as well as through 
on-the-job contacts. 


Oil Workers Strike at 


4. Sinclair Operations 


Four Sinclair Oil Corp. refineries have been shut down by an 


strike involving 6,000 employes 


at East Chicago, Ind., Corpus Christi and Houston, Tex., and 


Another 3,000 employes continued to work without a contract 


strike. They are refinery workers 
at Sinclair, Wyo., and hourly rated 
U.S. employes in field production 
of crude petroleum and in pipeline 
transportation. 


Two small refineries remained 
in operation—the one at Sinclair, 
Wyo., and one at Hartford, IIL, 
represented by other unions. 


The OCAW said 9,000 workers 
had been covered by a master agree- 
ment which expired June 14 but 
was extended to June 16 when 
negotiations collapsed. Refinery 
workers walked out to join picket 
lines set up previously by the Mari- 
time Union, on strike against Sin- 
clair tankers. 

Severance pay for laid-off em- 
ployes is the principal issue in 
dispute. The union seeks sever- 
ance at the rate of one week’s’ 
wages for each year of service. 
Management offered no improve- 
ment over former contract provi- 
sions—a maximum of four weeks 
for employes with 10 years of 
service, lesser amounts for newer 
employes. 


OCAW Vice Pres. B. J. Schafer, 
heading the union negotiators, said 
the members’ need for severance 
pay is “critical.” 

The union has “good reason to 
believe” that a large number of 
Sinclair employes will lose their 
jobs because of automation within 


of the detective agency, and he 


Saves Jobs 


Walkout Wins Pact, 


Rochester, N. Y.—A two-week strike by members of Clothing 
Workers’ Local 234 has led to a new three-year contract with the 
Rochester Button Co. here and the company announced abandon- 
ment of earlier plans to shut down its operations. 

After the signing, management and union representatives issued 


a few months, he said, adding that 


for 200 


agreed to keep its plants in Roches- 
ter and nearby Akron, N. Y., op- 
erating on a full-time basis. 
ACWA Vice Pres. Abraham 
Chatman, manager of the Roches- 
ter Joint Board, said the union’s 
success is an “excellent example” 
of how the ACWA can prevent 
firms from “running away” to 
other areas. He praised the “spirit 
and determination” of the firm’s 
200 employes in supporting the 
union’s efforts to keep the plants 


Mee ee 
Desa 7 


here and win a new contract 


a statement saying the firm has® 


Early in June the union charged 
management with bad faith in nego- 
tiating and struck the plants, The 
company, in business here for 50 
years, followed with threats to close 
permanently. Its offer to set up a 
$100,000 fund for ACWA mem- 
bers if the union would agree to 
an “orderly shutdown” over a pe- 
riod of six months to a year was 
rejected, 

Both sides resumed negotiations 
and reached an agreement .which 
reopened the plants and sent the 


but are in a position to vote for a@ 


“if Sinclair can spend millions for 
new machinery” it can “spend a 
few thousands to provide a cushion 
for the people they will toss out” 
on the street. 


Several hundred - white collar 
workers also will be affected by 
any severance pay agreement the 
OCAW can ‘obtain though ‘the 
union does not represent them, 
Schafer said. | 


In recent years the company has 
paid severance to some but not all 
of the: “several thousand people it 
has laid off,” Schafer said in under 
lining the Oil Workers’ struggle for 
payment of the layoff benefit “to all 
employes” instead of allowing the 
company the privilege of “picking 
and choosing” a selected number 


Back-Door 
‘Work’ Law 
Try Beaten 


Montpelier, Vt.— A _ back-doot 
attempt to enact a so-called “right 
to-work” law here has been de 
feated by a 147-to-67 vote in the 
Vermont House of Representatives. 


Supporters of legislation (0 
ban union shop agreements tried 
unsuccessfully to tack a “right 
to-work” amendment on a labor- 
backed Fair Employment Prac 
tices bill which was before the 
House. When the amendment 
failed, most of them voted against 
the basic FEPC bill, helping de 
feat it by 105 to 86. 


The attempt to clear “right 
work” through amendment of thé 
fair employment bill came after thé 
deadline for introduction of new 
legislation had passed with 00 
“work” bill having been introduced. 

“Right-to-work” groups havé 
been active in the state, but th 
vote on the amendment showed 
them to have less strength in th 
House than in the 1959 session 
the legislature. At that time, the 
vote against a “work” bill was 136 
to-93. 

State AFL-CIO officials said the 
stand taken by Gov. F. Ray Keyseh 
Jr. (R), against such a measure 
helped swing votes in the heavily: 
Republican legislature. The gov 
ernor called a special news confef* 
ence to voice his opposition to the 


strikers back to work. 


“work” proposal. 
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‘doctor—or an actor posing as a 


‘of some of their Palo Alto neigh- 
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Boomerang on Coast: 


Doctors Fight AMA 
Stand on Health Bill 


San Francisco—A series of radio announcements has boomer- 
anged on the American Medical Association and has set off a 
vigorous campaign, led by doctors, to organize support for the 


aged through ‘social security. 


‘AMA-opposed Anderson-King bill to provide health care for the 


The AMA radio spots used a® 


doctor—to make the claim that he 
had never seen an old person denied 
medical care because he could not 
afford it. 

Angered by the AMA _ testi- 
monials, a group of Stanford Uni- 
versity medical men set out to do 
something about it. With the help 


bors, they launched a committee 
which, in three hectic weeks, has 
burst the bounds of Palo Alto and 
spread to other parts of the Bay 
Area and beyond into many cor-' 
ners of northern California. 

One of the men who heard the 
radio announcements was Leonard 
Herzenberg, assistant professor of 
genetics at the Stanford University 
School of Medicine. Another was 
Dr. Robert Mishell, Stanford medi- 
cal resident at a nearby Veterans 
Administration hospital. They en- 
listed the help of Dr. Philip R. Lee 
of the Palo Alto Clinic and of the 
Stanford medical school. 

Together they won the en- 
dorsement of some of their col- 
leagues and neighbors and formed 
the Bay Area Committee for 

Medical Aid to the Aged Through 
Social Security. The committee 
launched its own series of radio 
announcements urging immediate 
action in support of the Ander- 
son-King bill, published a concise 
fact sheet on medical needs of 
the aged, and sponsored a public 
meeting. , : 

One of the prominent figures 
supporting the activity has been 
Dr. Russell Lee, a member of the 

Truman commission that made the 
historic study of the nation’s 


Palo Alto Clinic which, in the 
1930s, was labeled a “little soviet” 
by organized doctors fighting 
group practice. 

Interest was so widespread and 
immediate, Dr. Philip Lee said, that 
the committee almost immediately 
changed the “Bay Area” in its title 
to “Northern California.” Phone 
calls and letters poured in, many 


are willing to support the bill. 

The committee has vigorously 
challenged the AMA’s “social- 
ized medicine” label for the bill, 
and has hit the present Kerr-Mills 
Act as inadequate and designed, 
Dr. Philip Lee said, to demean 
poverty-stricken oldsters and de- 
fray no more than 10 percent of 
the acknowledged cost of aged 
medical care. 


The committee fact sheet de- 
scribes the Anderson-King bill as 
intended “to meet a common hu- 
man need, with simplicity and with 
respect for the individual.” The 
committee offers the services of 
many authorities in answering 
questions relevant to medical care 
for the aged. The committee can 
be reached at P. O. Box 11552, 
Station A, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Meantime it has issued a let- 
ter seeking the support of labor, 
civic, clerical, and other com- 
munity leaders and encouraging 
formation of similar groups in 
local communities. 


It expects, too, through profes- 
sional contacts, to stimulate interest 
and support in medical schools 
throughout the country and, 
through them, in many of the na- 


health needs and founder of the 


tion’s cities. 


of them expressing, as he put it,| 
“surprise and relief” that doctors | 


PROTESTS BY ORGANIZED LABOR against presence in lobby of Baroness Erlanger Hospital, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., of American Medical Association propaganda blast against health care for the 
aged under social security (left) forced hospital authorities to permit display of answer to medical 
association attack. Mrs. Charles Crable, chairman of citizens’ Committee for Medical Care Under 
Social Security, examines the two posters. 


New Poster Answers 
Health Care Attack 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Organized labor has won “equal space” at 
the tax-supported Baroness Erlanger Hospital here to answer an 
American Medical Association propaganda assault on financing 
health care for the aged through social security. 


Hospital authorities, who refus 


ed to remove from the lobby an 


AMA poster branding the Admin-§ 
istration-supported Anderson-King 
bill “socialized medicine,” yielded 
to the Chattanooga Labor Council’s 
plea for the right to post an answer 
setting out the position of propon- 
ents of the legislation. 

The medical lobby’s poster, pre- 
pared by the AMA as part of its 
multi- million-dollar propaganda 
drive and signed by the Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County Medical 
Society, charged that the labor- 
backed health bill would “inject the 
federal government into the privacy 
of the examination room” and 


Doherty Warns CWA Convention on 
‘Neolithic Opposition’ to Automation 


By Willard Shelton 


Kansas City, Mo.—It would be “foolish” for American workers to “assume a neolithic position of 
opposition to the new machines of automation, but unions can help make sure that automation 
moves in the right direction—and that we move with it.” 


This was the theme of Letter Carriers’ Pres. William C. Doherty before the 23rd convention of the 
Communications Workers here. Pointing out that workers in the telephone industry and in the post 


Office service operate in a field of® 


common interest—that of ' free 
communications—Doherty told the 
convention that in the long run he 
Was certain automation. would re- 
quire more workers. rather than 
fewer. 


Problems More Complicated 

Problems created by automation 
are more complicated now than in 
the past, Doherty said, and he en- 
dorsed CWA Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne’s statement that the objec- 
tive is to make sure that workers 
“share” in the benefits to society 
father than bear alone the burden 
of temporary difficulties. 


The Letter Carriers’ president 
told the delegates that efforts at 
automating post offices so far 
had “made some of the postal 

_ jobs less tiresome and less oner- 

- ous,” but that in every case he 
knew of had resulted in the crea- 
tion of “not fewer jobs, but more 
jobs.” 

Doherty saluted the cooperation 
of the two unions in the interna- 
tional field, including their cooper- 
ation in helping strengthen free 
Unions in Latin America. Both 
CWA and the Letter Carriers are 


members of the Postal, Telephone 
& Telegraph Intl., the organization 
of free trade unions in the com- 
munications industry. 

The convention devoted major 
time to the distribution of Com- 
mittee on Political Education 
awards to locals that had met or 
surpassed their quotas and to plan- 
ning intensified future political ac- 
tivity. 

COPE Awards Presented 


Vice Pres. John Crull presented 
the convention’s award to CWA 
Dist. 8, the locals of which con- 
tributed 132.5 percent of. their 
quota of voluntary 'COPE contribu- 
tions. Dist. 5 received a parallel 
award for the highest percentage 
of actual dollars given in COPE 
funds. 

Deputy Dir. Al Barkan of the 
national Committee on Political 

Education reminded the delegates 
that every dollar given by CWA 
members “went back into the 
field on behalf of COPE-en- 
dorsed political candidates,” and 
that not a penny went to pay 
anyone’s salary or operating ex- 
penses. 

COPE funds aided Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) to survive a 
massive attack on him last year in 


the Democratic primary by “the 
drug companies, the electric com- 
panies, the American Medical As- 
sociation,” Barkan declared. 

He named Sen. Quentin Burdick 
(D-N. D.) and members of the 
House in key congressional districts 
as others who had been aided by 
COPE funds. 

Warning that enemies of labor 
were on the attack in Congress and 
state legislatures, Barkan asserted 
that unions must intensify their ef- 
forts rather than relax them in the 
political and legislative fields. 

Legislation Stressed 

In a series of resolutions, the 
convention endorsed stepped-up po- 
litical education and particularly 
stressed the importance of “legis- 
lative follow-through” to seek ef- 
fective action On programs sup- 
ported by the union. 

A resolution on economic affairs 
warned that the nation is still in 
“serious trouble” because of job- 
lessness despite the apparent in- 
crease in economic activity. 

The convention called for elimi- 
nation of the federal excise tax on 
local telephone service, terming the 
levy a “luxury sales tax on an es- 
sential service.” 


would give the government “control 
over standards of practice and the 
choice of doctors.” 

The reply—prepared by the 
Committee for Medical Care | 
Under Social Security, a citizens’ 
group with. which the central 
labor body is affiliated—made it 
clear that the Anderson-King bill 
“specifically guarantees that the 
government would in no way con- 
trol, regulate or interfere with the 
practice of medicine.” 

CLC Sec.-Treas. W. M. Smith 
had recorded labor’s opposition to 
the AMA poster, denouncing it as 
“grossly misleading” and “false,” 
and had told hospital authorities 
that it was “inconsistent” for an 
institution supported by federal, 
state and local tax monies to have 
its facilities used to brand the health 
care legislation as “socialistic.” 

More than $5 million in tax 
funds have gone into three major 
construction projects to enlarge the 
facilities of Baroness Erlanger Hos- 
pital. Of this amount, more than 
$2.3 million came from federal 
grants under the Hill-Burton Act; 
$500,000 came from the State of 
Tennessee; and $2.2 million was 
raised through the sale of city and 
county bonds. 


Fire Fighters 
Board Meets 
At Harvard 


Cambridge, Mass.— The Fire 
Fighters executive board took part 
in a week-long work-and-study ses- 
sion here, combining a_ regular 
board meeting with lectures and 
discussions led by five Harvard pro- 
fessors and a prominent Canadian 
economist. 


In morning and evening ses- 
sions, the 17 board members 
heard university experts in fields 
such as labor law, arbitration, 
public relations, job evaluation, 
public speaking and bargaining 
techniques. Afternoons and re- 
maining evenings were devoted to 
formal executive board sessions, 


The program, developed in co- 
operation with Joseph O'Donnell, 
director of the Harvard University 
Trade Union Program, included 
discussions led by John T. Dunlop, 
James Healy, Robert Livernash, 
Robert Segal and Ross Atwood of 
the Harvard University faculty and 
Dr. Eric Taylor of Canada. 

Fire Fighters Pres, William D. 
Buck described the program as 
“stimulating and useful.” 

In its regular board meeting, the 
union reiterated its opposition to 
consolidation of police and fire de- 
partments in municipalities and 
directed a continued campaign for 
repeal of a 1959 North Carolina 
law prohibiting fire fighters from 


belonging to a union. 


Ralph McGill Receives 
Race Relations Award 


New York—A Georgia publisher, winner of the Better Race 
Relations Award of Hotel & Restaurant Employes Local 6, has 
charged that the “real agitators” in the South are not the Freedom 
Riders but the states that invoke laws which “have been declared 
unconstitutional . . . wherever they have been tested.” 


Atlanta Constitution and a nation- 
ally-syndicated columnist, was hon- 
ored by the 27,000-member local 
“for the effectiveness with which 
he, as a southerner, has used his 
creative talent to advance the cause 
of equality.” 

McGill warned that areas 
which try “to keep the past upon 
its throne . . . will deteriorate in 
income, population and educa- 
tion.” He added that “the states 
which act responsibly will profit 
materially and spiritually.” 

Resort to mob violence, McGill 
said, is “evidence that those who 


Ralph McGill, publisher of the® 


defy the processes of law realize 
that the ball. game is about over— 
and that they are losing it.” 
Within the South, he reminded 
the audience, “there are many 
brave and honorable people who 
are standing against violence and 
idiocy and intellectual dishonesty 
which is so often used to ration- 
alize injustice.” 
McGill was chosen for the Local 
6 award through a post card poll 
of the union’s membership. Five 
nominees were proposed by a 
board which included former rec- 
ipients of the. award. The rank-and- 
file ballots, the union reported, 
gave McGill “an overwhelming 


majority.” 
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Bitter Fruits 


5 Hoboye TWO YEARS of study a unique tripartite committee 


set up under a collective bargaining agreement to suggest fe 
solutions to the problem 6f job displacement created by auto-.% 
mation has reported that “bargaining by itself cannot fully solve g 


these problems.” 


The answer, said the committee composed of public members 
and company and union members in the meat packing industry, 
is adequate economic growth to absorb displaced workers and 
newcomers to the labor force. The committee called also for 
legislative action in the retraining, unemployment compensation, 
employment service and other job areas to help workers hit by 
plant closings and new machinery and equipment. 


The study indicated that automation hits hardest at unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers and members of minority groups. 


The unions—the Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse Workers— 
were critical of the committee’s opposition to proposals for a 
shorter workweek without loss of take-home pay as an “economic 
imperative” to achieving full employment. 


This report, a concerted effort by labor and management with 
the aid of outstanding public figures to propose solutions to one. 
of the major problems of the Sixties, reveals the broad national 
scope of the difficulties created by automation. 


These difficulties require national solutions, with first priority 


policies that will allow healthy and vigorous growth. 


A national policy on a shorter workweek must also be given a|f 


top priority along with measures designed to aid displaced and 
down-graded workers. 


In this approach collective bargaining can make its contribution 
to a peaceful, orderly transition to the new technology that even- 
tually will spell progress for America. But unless the workers and 
the public as well as the companies share in this progress, the 
fruits of automation will be bitter. 


Independence Day 


WE AMERICANS HAVE GROWN more sophisticated than 
our grandfathers, who greeted each Fourth of July with lethal 
firecrackers and chest-beating oratory. Flaunting the power and 
glory of the Republic may have become a little old-fashioned in 
some circles, like ice boxes and circus parades. 


Down underneath, this greatest national holiday means as 
much to us as ever—even more, perhaps, in this era when liberty 
is on the defensive throughout the world for the first time since 
1776. 


The principles so nobly stated by Jefferson remain as the best 
hope of mankind; the revolution they heralded will never end while 
people anywhere are still enslaved. Human freedom is our cause, 
and our dedication to it will never falter. 

It is ingrained in us; without it, as a nation, we are doomed. 
While we have it, the fight our forefathers put up to gain it is 
never far out of our minds, and there is, perhaps, more’than we 
sometimes realize, a sober readiness to fight for it if we have to. 
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Crossroads a 


Prime Minister Says: 


Private Enterprise in Sweden 
Paralleled by Public Services 


Excerpts are given below from a recent speech 
by Prime Minister Tage Erlander of Sweden be- 
fore the National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 

By Tage Erlander 

HERE IS NO CONFLICT between an ex- 

panding public sector and a dynamic and 
flourishing industry. On the contrary, they sup- 
port and supplement each other. More than 90 
percent of Swedish industry is in private hands. 
Its success depends greatly on services and facil- 
ities provided by national and local government. 
It depends on facilities for education, and active 
labor market policy, transport facilities such as 
roads, railways, harbors, airports, etc. Growing 
industrial development demands a rapidly increas- 
ing supply of electric energy, it needs good housing 
and medical care. 

Traditionally these are fields where the govern- 
ment has long played a leading role in Sweden. 

Furthermore, with a rising standard of living, 
people tend to demand relatively more from the 
public sector. They want better education for their 
children and they want public roads for their pri- 
vate cars. A government that wants to meet the 
hopes and wishes of the citizens must take the con- 
sequences of the citizens’ own planning. In the 
present stage of development of our society this 
means a rapid expansion of the public sector. 

This expansion which is and certainly will re- 
main a major aim of our economic policy has thus 
a two-fold purpose: To stimulate industrial de- 
velopment and to meet the actual and urgent de- 
mands of our citizens. Let me briefly give you one 
example of how we try to approach thi§ problem, 

Take a man who is laid off from his job. 
This creates two problems. The total economy 
has lost a production factor, the man’s work, 
The man has lost his means to keep himself and 
the family alive. Three alternatives are offered. 
One is to do nothing and leave it to the man’s 
own initiative, which may or may not be effec- 
tive. The second is to pay him unemployment 
compensation, which helps him but not the 
total economy. The third way is to assist him 
to regain his usefulness. This can be done 


either by helping him to move or by retraining 
him or by doing both of these things. This gives 
back the production factor to society and the 
means of support to the man. . 


We have tried the last method and have found 


that it works, It limits nobody’s freedom, and it 
means an investment in production, 

Or take what you call. socialized medicine in 
Sweden, that is our compulsory health insurance, 
A Swedish physician may be, according to his 
own choice, self-employed or government em- 
ployed. Even if he is government employed he 
may have a private practice on a part-time basis, 
A patient has a free choice of doctor and he can 
go to a private or a public hospital. The self- 
employed doctor and the private hospital set their 
own rates, - 

The insurance system pays all the patient’s ex- 
penses while he is in a public hospital. For care 
outside a hospital the patients gets from his. in- 
surance three-quarters of a government-em- 
ployed doctor’s fees. A patient who prefers a 
private doctor or a private hospital “gets exactly 
the same amount of money. If that means addi 
tional costs, the pepeay has to meet them himself, 


IN ESSENCE this means “that our system is 
comparable with your Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
only that our membership is compulsory and the 
premiums are paid on the tax bill. , 

I do not know how to measure the efficiency of 
health care, but I can say that our infant mortality 
is by far the lowest in the world’ and our life 
expectancy is among the highest. * 

1 am fully aware that some people fear that 
the increase in government influence implies a 
serious threat to personal freedom and may im 
pair private initiative and responsibility, 

But I wonder whether these fears are not 
exaggerated, We believe that increased security 
is in fact a way to enlarge the freedom of choice, 
to open new possibilities for everybody to build 
his future according to his own wishes. It is 
our concept of an open society. _ 

Countries have different traditions, different 
means to realize their objectives, It is deeply 
rooted in the Swedish tradition and experience to 
regard the state as an instrument of cooperation 
between individual human beings. We have found 
that it is often more rational and more just to 
solve in cooperation the problems that are too 
large for the individual to solve by himself. Ours 
is a very pragmatic approach. But it is sustained 
by our faith in the ideals’ of cooperation and 
solidarity in a society of free men. - 
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Morgan Says: 


U.S. Cant Afford to Disregard: 
Social ‘Explosion’ in Americas 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This Cblunati, is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts” of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponseréd” By the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over: lie ABC network. «Monday through 
Friday at Fy: Wr, EDT.) eee 


INCE HIS RETURN from a tour of South 
Amefica, there has-been in Adlai Steven- 
son's reports,-public ° and “private, a sense of 
urgency that we cannot afford to ignore. Prob- 
lems and situations, the American UN Ambassador 
told an overflow luncheon at the National Press 
club, have grown worse ‘a 
since his visit to the 
southern half of the hem- 
isphere as a private citi- 
zen Only 15 months ago. 
This worsening is-only 
partly due to the exist- 
ence of an infernal nuis- 
ance named Castro or to 
our disastrously damag- 
ing attempt te do him in. 
By stepping up the pres- 
sure of their propaganda 
and widening thé front of their infiltration, the 
Communists admittedly have hastened the deter- 
ioration, have increased the flammability of con- 
ditions. But the problem of Latin America would 
have been there in all its.:depth without Castro or 
a single agent from. Moscow or Peiping. 

For Latin America is exploding with social 
revolution which Communism exploits but did 
not cause. Indeed we came closer to causing it 
ourselves by a combination of short-sightedness 
and selfishness. In the past Americans and their 
government failed to realize that poverty, ignor- 
ance and injustice are not ingredients of stabi- 
lity and that exploitative enterprise by private 
capital is mot a sound substitute for national 
policy. 


Morgan 


As a matter Of fact we may .. luckier than we 
deserve to be. In an article in the July issue of 
Harper's magazine, a business consultant with 
much experience in Latin America, Peter F. 
Drucker, makes the interesting argument that 
Cuba’s “fidelista” revolution might have already 
spread to other parts of the hemisphere, to Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Equador and perhaps Mexico, if it 
had not been for Fidel Castro himself. 

“His strutting, his oppression of the middle 
class, and his suppression of all liberties,” Drucker 
writes, “ . .. above all, his clumsy interference in 
other Latin American countries—lost him“a good 
many of his earlier admirers, including even many 
pro-Communists.” 


BUT NOW WHAT the Latin American crisis 
boils down to in crude terms is a struggle be- 


Washington Reports: 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
Urged as Goalin Resumed Tests 


HE UNITED STATES can avoid a prop- 

aganda barden when it resumes nuclear tests 
by devoting major attention to the development 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy with the Soviet 
Union invited to participate, Rep. Chet Holifield 
(D-Calif.), chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program heard on 450 radio 
Stations, 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.), ranking 
GOP member of the committee, on the same 
program pointed out that one projected experi- 
ment, Project Plowshare, “involves the explosion 
of atomic power to develop harbors.”. “Agri- 
culture, medicine and industry also would benefit 
from the new tests,” he declared, 

“Scientists believe they can explode nuclear 
power underground in Colorado where we have 
millions of tons of oil shale and boil out of the 
rocks millions of gallons of oil,” Holifield added, 


He said resumption of tests would also help 

velop a seismic means of detecting nuclear 
explosions so that the number of detection sta- 
“ons might be reduced ta half as many. 


_ tween Communists and us for control of its so- 


cial revolution. Presumably we have learned ‘our 


lesson and we are not seeking to dominate it but] s 


to keep it from domination. We’ve got our work 
cut out for us and we are starting late. Steven- 
son spoke of encountering a variety of do-it-your- 


self kits, of sorts, in paper-back books printed in| § 


Communist China. One subjéct: How to become 
a guerrilla fighter. Another: How to overturn the 
Catholic Church. In Brazil ambitious students find 


it almost impossible to study abroad; it’s too ex-|® 


pensive. But the Chinese have just offered them 
100 scholarships. 


Nevertheless Stevenson found genuine en- 
thusiasm for the Kennedy Alliance for Progress 
program, the long-term aid plan for which Con- 
gress has already approved the first $600 mil- 
lion. The dangers and the difficulties here, how- 
ever, are yast. This is not just another foreign 
aid package, this is a bold experiment in finan- 
cing social revolution. It cannot succeed un- 
less Latin leaders come through with genuine 
reforms—in collecting taxes, distributing land, 
in mass housing projects, in squeezing out graft, 
cutting down red tape and in making the mili- 
tary toe the line. 


In Montevideo, Uruguay, this summer the 
ecomic ministers of the Latin republics are sup- 
posed to come up with their respective plans for 
social reform. Then, hopefully, a kind of .inter- 
American priority board will be established to 
select projects to concentrate on and allot funds 
for them from the central aid pool—somewhat 
like the way a body in Paris, the OEEC—Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation— 
helped engineer Europe’s recovery under the 
Marshall Plan. 

We can’t just sit back, though, and expect that 
miracle to be repeated as long as we keep check- 
book in hand. In the first place, the Marshall 
Plan was geared to repair the wounds of war in 
a society already highly industrialized. In Latin 
America, industrialization must be created, almost 
from the ground up. In the second place, bu- 
reaucracies need constant goading and prodding 
and even then they are slow to act. 

After four separate sets of reports and/or 
surveys stretching back to February when the 
fresh Kennedy Administration was talking about 
food for peace and other projects with such spirit, 
not one grain of such food has yet reached the 
vast area of northeast Brazil where U.S. and 
Brazilian officials agreed it was needed. 

If the whole picture of Latin American up- 
heaval is as urgently in need of attention as Adlai 
Stevenson says it is, and there is every turbulent 
indication that it is, the Alliance for Progress can 
do without a manana spirit. 


“THIS SHOULD HELP remove one of the 
Soviet objections to the proposed inspection sys- 
tem,” Holifield added. ‘Another factor is weapon 
safety. And if we could test types now on the 
drawing boards and in the laboratories, we 
might have a new weapon as revolutionary as the 
hydrogen bomb was in 1949.” 

Van Zandt pointed out that the projected tests 
would be carried out underground so that no 
danger of radiation and contamination would 
be involved. 

Both panelists said they thought it would be 
“disastrous,” to merge nuclear test talks with 
general disarmament negotiations as asked by 
the Soviet Union. 

“I can’t think of a more complicated and 
extensive field than that of disarmament,” 
Holifield stated. “If we can’t find a means of 
agreement on a comparatively simple question 
like nuclear power, then I say there is no hope 
of disarmament.” 


Van Zandt said that the United States should 
make every effort to continue the nuclear test 
ban talks at Geneva, even though the Russians 


Rocky Mountains. 


“senior citizens.” 


operate the Building Trades Council Apartments. 
suites will have a lanai-type balcony. Glass panels around the 
building top enclose a roof garden which will have a view of the 


ELDERLY MEMBERS of Colorado Springs building trades u unions 
will get priority in renting suites in this projected $1.4 million apart- 
}ment house for the elderly in the Colorado city, shown in architect’s 
sketch. Ten unions have formed a non-profit corporation and will 


Each of the 120 


Union Locals to Build 
Apartment for Elderly 


Colorado Springs—Ten buildings trades business agents and an 
attorney are trustees of a corporation which will own and manage 
a projected $1.4 million non-profit housing enterprise here for 


The corporation is Colorado Springs Building & Construction 


Trades Housing, Inc. The housing 
enterprise, first of its kind in this 
part of the country, is an 11-story 
apartment building on E. Kiowa 
Street here. 

F. L. Davis, local contractor, has 
been awarded a contract to build 
120 suites for rental to persons 62 
years old or older. 

The building will cost approx- 
imately $1 million, plus the cost 
of land, furnishings and equip- 
ment. The project is being fi- 
nanced on a long-term low-in- 
terest loan. Tenant applications 
are now being reviewed and pri- 
ority will be given families of 
union members, the corporation 
has announced. 

The building, to be called the 
Building Trades Council Apart- 
ments, will have a panoramic view 
of the Rocky Mountains from the 
top-floor roof garden and glassed- 
in solarium. Each apartment will 
have a lanai-type balcony. 

Rents will range from $60 to 
$110 a month for buffet units, sin- 
gle bedroom and two bedroom 
apartments, including utilities. Each 
unit will have a furnished kitchen 
with refrigerator, built-in range and 
waste-disposal unit, 

The building will have a com- 
munity lounge, recreation and hob- 
by rooms, automatic elevators, and 


automatic washers and dryers on 
every floor. 

Business Manager Ed. R. Nelson 
of the Southern Colorado Building 
& Construction Trades Council, 
said a certificate of incorporation 
has been issued to the union spon- 
soring group and the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority has approved an in- 
sured loan. Nelson is president of 
the corporation. 


“Union representatives are de- 
voting time and effort to this 
non-profit project,” he said. 
“They believe that such a serv- 
ice to our elderly people de- 
serves the unselfish efforts of all 
organized labor.” 


The entire building, naturally 
enough, will be constructed by 
union labor, the new corporation 
has said, 


Utah State AFL-CIO 
To Convene Aug. 21 


The annual convention of the 
Utah State AFL-CIO will be held 
Aug. 21-23 in Salt Lake City. 

The time and place of the meet- 
ing were not available to the AFL- 
ClO News when the convention 
calendar for the remainder of the 
year was printed in the June 17 
issue. 


Holifield (D-Calif.), chairman of 


refuse. 


oP. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE—This should be the major objective of any 
renewed nuclear tests by the United States—according to Rep. Chet 


the Joint Congressional Commit- 


tee on Atomic Energy, left, and Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.), 
also on the committee, in an interview on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-C1O public service educational radio program. 
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‘der offers of health 


How to Buy: 


Limitations of Health Insurance 
Force Buying of More Policies 


By Sidney Margolius 

ONTRARY TO THE OPINIONS of some 

newspapers which attack Blue Cross as now 

providing “too much” coverage, families often 

buy additional policies because their health insur- 
ance is too limited. 

This department is always getting letters asking 
advice on mail-or- 


insurance at what 
seem like low rates, 
sometimes even 
only $2 a month. 
You even can put 
some such policies 
in force by mailing 
a buck for two 
months’ coverage. 

For example, one 
Kansas City, Mo., 
company offers 
what it calls a “ma- 
jor accident” pol- 
icy. This sounds 
something like a “major medical” policy. Of 
course, it is not. It covers only accidents. Another 
“hospital-confinement” policy starts paying only 
after the first $100 of expense, and also excludes 
any existing sickness or condition. 

Interest in buying additional policies actually 
is symptomatic of a serious problem. ‘Multiple 
coverage” of health insurance represents an in- 
creasing expense to many families. Because many 
policies are inadequate to start with, salesmen for 
standard insurance companies, as well as the mail- 
order companies, have an opening to sell extra 
policies to supplement Blue Cross or other basic 
coverage. 

The way to avoid such extra expense is to 
get the broadest policy available to start with. 
This department recently examined Blue Cross 
rates in a number of cities. In most, for a few 
pennies more you get much greater coverage. 
In Pittsburgh, for example, the Blue Cross plan 
insuring a family for up to 90 days of hospital 
care costs $10.40 a month. For 25 cents more 
you get 180 days of coverage. In Detroit, the 
120-day coverage can be extended to 365 days 
for another dime a month. 

Actually a family rarely needs this extra-long 
insurance. Rather than buy another “peace-of- 
mind” policy, you’ll save by taking the bigger op- 
tion in your basic insurance. 

Keep in mind that a buck paid to you in the 
form of a non-taxable health insurance fringe 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


This Key to the 


benefit is more valuable than a cash dollar on 
which you have to pay 20 percent income tax. 

The only .time a supplementary policy may be 
warranted is if basic coverage is extremely limited. 
as in a few parts of the South where Blue Cross 
pays as little as $7 per- day towards hospital care. 

Moreover, individually-bought accident and 
health insurance policies are costly for what they 
provide. Because of high selling expenses, insur- 
ance companies usually return in benefits only 
about half the money they collect. 


OFTEN THE SUPPLEMENTARY policy sold 
to families is a “major medical” policy. This is 
something like the deductible collision insurance 
sold for cars. You yourself pay the first $50 or 
$100 of a medical expense. Then the insurance 
pays 75 or 80 percent of the balance up to a pre- 
established limit. 

Deductible insurance is a good idea for cars. 
You probably could pay the first $100 of damage 
to your car without going bankrupt. And elim- 
inating small claims cuts costs so that auto insur- 
ance companies can keep down your rate. It can 
cost $25 in administrative expense to process a 
$25 claim. 


- Health insurance companies also consider the 
deductible a deterrent to “unneeded care.” 


However, the danger is that having no insur- 
ance for the initial medical bills may prove to 
be a deterrent to needed care. Whether some- 
one should get care should be determined by 
medical authorities, not by insurance compan- 
ies. In the long run, treating health insurance 
like car insurance may raise insurance costs, 
not lower them. 


Another kind of supplementary insurance work- 
ers sometimes buy is “wage” insurance. This pays 
cash benefits if you’re unable to work because of 
illness. But this is a costly type of insurance, and 
not even tax-deductible as is insurance which pays 
medical and hospital bills. 

There’s reason to suspect that some families 
may buy supplementary policies because they 
don’t really know or understand their present cov- 
erage. In buying any health insurance, it’s always 
important to compare: (1) costs; (2) the detailed 
benefit provisions and limitations of the policy 
(3) the record and status of the company. (Espe- 
cially, consult your state insurance department 
before you buy a policy by mail. If the com- 
pany isn’t licensed in your state, your insurance 
department can’t help you if you are treated un- 
fairly.) 
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Future Is Just 


A Part of Our Regular Service 


By Jane Goodsell 


GLIMPSE INTO the future: “Say, Dad, 

can I have the keys to the rocket ship? 

I’ve got a heavy date tonight on Mercury. Yeah, 

sure, Dll be careful, but don’t worry if I’m late. 

I'm likely to get held up by traffic on the Milky 
Way.” 

“Hello, Martha? 
Listen, drop every- 
thing and hurry on 
over. I’ve picked 
up an advance 
edition of Venus 
Vogue, and the 
whole issue is de- 
voted to the latest 
styles from the 
fashion center of 
the solar system. 
They’re absolutely 
stunning, and 
they’re sure to take 
Earth by storm!” 

“Bill, I want you 
to eat every bit of your carrots. Why, there are 
billions of little boys on Jupiter who’d be happy 
to eat that lovely dish of carrots.” 

“Well, I'll tell you how I feel about Venus. It’s 
a nice place to visit, but I wouldn’t want to live 
there.” 


“I'd better not play another hand, fellas, I’ve 


got to rocket all the way back to Earth tonight, 
and I’ve got a tough day tomorrow.” 

“Sally, if I told you once, I’ve told you a 
thousand times, you simply cannot date Saturn 
boys! Saturn is no place for a young girl. It’s 
not that I don’t trust you, but any girl can lose 
her head on a planet with nine moons.” 

“Say, how’d you folks like to see the movies we 
took on our vacation trip to Pluto? I had a little 
trouble with the time exposure, and the light meter 
didn’t work quite right, but .. .” 


“HENRY, IF YOU WANT to visit your mother 
on Jupiter, you'll have to go by yourself. I simply 
refuse to go anywhere where I weigh over two- 
and-a-haif times as much as I weigh here on 
Earth. Besides, I have my heart set on vacation- 
ing in Mars. Helen spent two weeks there, and 
loved it. It made a new woman of her. She was 
only 21 years old, their time, and she weighed 
less than 100 pounds.” 

“I’m just as loyal to my planet as the next man, 
but I still say the Dodgers haven’t a chance against 
the Martians in the Interplanetary Series.” 

“I think we should invite our friends from 
Pluto to our New Year’s Eve party. After all, 
some of them don’t get a chance to celebrate a 
New Year during their whole lifetime with their 
years being so long and everything. I really 
feel sorry for them, and this is a fine oppor- 
tunity for us to show our interplanetary good 
will,” 


THREE SCHOLARSHIP winners from families of Steelworkers 
pose with Dir. Joseph Germano (second from right) of USWA 
District 31, in Chicago. James Haiduk (left) of Oaklawn, IIl., and 
Allen Guervitz (right) of Hammond, Ind., won $4,000 scholarships 
offered by District 31. LaVon Clair Much, South Holland, Ind., 
won a $2,000 award offered by USWA Local 1010, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. ' 


ILO Study Shows: 


U.S. Lags Woefully 
In Social Security 


an MANY YEARS most Americans have accepted social se- 
curity as a civilized approach to easing the financial problem 
of growing old. Of late, however, a small but vocal chorus—de- 
voted to the ideals of the 19th Century—has been preaching the 
philosophy that there is something sinister about federal programs 
for the aged and that in some mysterious way such programs 
threaten our freedoms. 

If anyone is in the slightest degree frightened by this chorus, he 
owes it to himself to become familiar with a study just released by 
the Intl. Labor Oganization on the comparative cost of social se- 
curity, country by country. 

The study covers 41 countries and to even the casual reader, cer- 
tain well-founded conclusions are immediately apparent: 

@ Practically every country in the world has some form of social 
security. ,; 

@ Most countries have medical care programs, the product of 
legislation. ’ 

@ The countries spending the largest percentage of their income 
on social welfare programs are the highly industrialized, progressive 
states of western Europe. 

@ The United States, which ranks 25th in the listing, is in step 
with such countries as Portugal and Panama. 

It should be explained that the ILO study ranks as social security 
programs such things as sickness and unemployment insurance, pen- 
sions, family allowances, public health services and so on. 

To be considered for inclusion in the ILO study, the program 
must have been set up by legislation and administered by a public, 
semi-public or autonomous body. Only a few Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are included, since the ILO did not consider the statistical 
data made available by them as sufficient. 

Here are the top 33 countries listed, with the percentages of na- 
tional income spent on social security expenditures: 


West Germany ..... 20.0 


Switzerland ....-.... 8.2 
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The ILO study is released at a time when the question of medical 
care for the aged through social security is developing into a major 
issue in this country. 

For many of the nations in the world, this addition to social 
security would be considered relatively minor. Most of our allies, 
particularly in western Europe, have long since adopted programs 
of national health insurance which provide protection for all citi- 
zens. Countries such as the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
France and Italy are regarded as free democracies and yet they 
have found that freedom is better safeguarded when a high pri- 
ority is placed on the health and well-being of their citizens. 

In its article on the British program of national health insurance, 
Look magazine pointed this out, by saying: 

“The crucial choice the British have made is to place health on 
the list of essential services—just as we do with education, sanita- 
tion, water supply, the police and the armed services. It’s a life- 


and-death matter, the British say, and they have acted accordingly.” 
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New Machinery Helps: 


Haggerty Predicts 
Missile. Site Peace | 


Machinety- established by the Kennedy Administration should help 
forestall future. Jabor-management difficulties in the nation’s $3 bil- 
“jion space progeam, C. J. (Neil) Haggerty, president of the AFL-CIO 
" Building & Construction Trades Dept., has declared. 
Appearing: OnLabor News Conference over the Mutual Broad- 
‘casting Systeni-tadio: network, Hag-? re" 
gerty said that under the program Pop iim ae — 


established: by. executive order, “99 
_| program establishing the gay 
pe Dacor HO wilt pe ‘be Site Labor Commission. 


_-justed at thé local evel,” and that H t tical of recent 
t. ved t ill be. han- aggerty was cri ica ‘ 
. those no soh here w hearings conducted by the Senate 


b top-level tripartite Mis- : 
gh pad Céduaiteuces’ Government Operations Permanent 
he commission, headed by /|nvestigations subcommittee, head- 
on * y ed by McClellan, which dug into 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, . ph 
was empowered by the President to | the construction lag at missile bases. 


| Non-Ferrous 
| Price-Support 
Bill Backed 


The AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. has urged enactment of price- 
support legislation to aid the ha- 
tion’s hard-hit lead and zinc pro- 
ducers as a stop-gap move “pend- 
ing the development of . . . an 
adequate long-range non-ferrous 
metals program.” 

MTD Pres. James A. Brownlow 

told a House Interior subcommittee 
I|that the bill sponsored by Rep. 
Ed Edmondson (D-Okla.)—which 
would support domestic lead pro- 
duction at 17 cents per pound and 
zinc at 14.5 cents per pound—is 
needed “to conserve our reserves of 
these metals and to, provide em- 
ployment opportunities for unem- 
ployed workers.” 


establish local committees’ at mis- 
sile and space sites. fo “anticipate” 
and dispose of labor problems. 


The hearings, the BCTD presi- 
dent said, were completely “one- 
sided,” and “opinions were given off 
the top of the head of the witnesses, 


| producers would 


Brownlow emphasized that en- 
actment of the bill to aid small 
“in no sense con- 


stitute a substitute for a long-over- 
ae Gg esc A at MR aS and these opinions were accepted , ——— - te aa due, long-range program needed in 
ee nee pe rae 7 as facts and printed in the record| AMERICANS ARE STILL AT WORK, this time examining one|lead and zinc and the other non- 
inet Rae * pny ee i as facts.” of films from the AFL-CIO “Americans at Work” television series | ferrous industries.” 
ggclen oe ¥ aif Ities Criticism of the McClellan hear-| which was made available by the federation and presented by the Any long-range policy, he said, 
T Many’ im the past. Hascerty |i28S—which attempted to place the State AFL-CIO to the New York State Dept. of Education. The| must be designed “to assure to 
countered im the ‘past, Haggerty |+1.me for slowdowns in the missile | examination is being conducted by (left to right) Dr. Joseph R.| the workers in these industries a 
said in the radio interview, re- 1 lusivel : rr . maximum stability of employ- 
or program almost exclusively 0N| ¢irobel, assistant commissioner of education; Dr. Walter Crewson, , 
sulted fron the: fact - thatthe | nions—came from-another source i cas ment and a full opportunity to 
federal government taunched the : *|associate director; Sec.-Treas. Harold J. Garno of the New York! Jove Garwenrd tith Seuthiar neces. 
ae “with , as the National Constructors Asso- State AFL-CIO . ’ 
al comel gal ine aS ciation released the transcript of a|>‘'© : rg Ria apap pen Cage 
i i i i i in eir wages and wor ing con- 
oblem ty ff ist pe radio interview with a covering| . a - 
Sdieodenge desde cas ead statement that “testimony about D £ Hi ditions through collective bar- 
—de- He contrasted this with the de-| strikes and unreasonable labor costs emocr acy a ome gaining.” ; ; 
‘7 fense program, launched’ by the), . . did not tell the whole story.” $D: 9 Mtns og genkey gi 
grams government prior to Wor ar Il, ” F z A b d all program also s e 
grams which worked out “complete un-| _ Im the interview, over Radio Bes t Weapon r oa to give domestic lead and zinc pro- 
: derstanding of stabilization of em- gg blag gg age tesics sp ducers “reasonably stable markets 
t and work conditions” be-| 5e¢--treas. E. D. Hoekstra. de- “Fulfillment of the promise of democracy at home is in essence] and prices for their products which 
7 eon her. ckamendie nl he| Clared that the responsibility piswuggoure : di infl 4 broad.” This state-| will diene for th eanet of costs 
ed by tween labor, management and the for Inborsnsnasement mizendes. |°U" best weapon for extending our influence abroad. is state or the y 
ial se- defense establishment. lb ro ment by Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) was made in the final|of production and a_ reasonable 
‘oned Labor N. Con-| Standings lay in the fact that the ae : a are : : rofit.” 
Questioned ea Labor News Con government had “no overall co- |€dition of the present series of “Briefing Session,” the public affairs | Prot. 
* ference by Peter Braestrup, 'Wash- ination” issile si television program co-produced by the AFL-CIO and National Edu- : 
r, cer ordination” on missile sites and prog 
ington correspondent for the New| © — 3 , said Paleubiiets & Dadi Contes oO cott ule 
York Times, and Alan Adams, no means of settling disputes in |cationa elevision os willing to accept 5 or 6 million yy 
social Washington reporter for Business| # Prompt and fair manner” to as- — erie rape — people unemployed as a sort of Br oa d ene d by 
° ; n . 
Week, Haggerty expressed disagree-| Sure unions ef “a forum where | ger, , Fs farvard historia pattern that you have to live with 
cad ee is acon, 7, S| cee ce be re ee ieee cos Ree menet ee | ey icn 
" ard promptly. ; iri 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) that P ptly ds ehlk-tadlian. 48 a tenaes weemnene sons that our revolutionary spirit a or oar 
ncome there might be need for federal} Haggerty also criticized the Mc- : ve hasn’t taken hold in the world as Sie Diatineel 1 ches. Ueletioes 
: re : we :; : on the question “Is Democracy : - e Nationa abor a 
ressive legislation outlawing missile base|Clellan subcommittee for the fact Obsolete?” well as it should. Board, in a unanimous decision, has 
_ . that unions were not “given a Said Humphrey: “The dynainism Schlesinger said communism’s | held that it is not necessary to pro- 
. Laws merel vate a sit- |chance to offset the damaging : reat appeal to underdeveloped . Sn SeIT ae 
in step y agera f # life or of our democ-|* ec’! duce evidence that a subcontractor 
uation that could otherwise be | statements made” by management |! OUr way © “3 ; ¢ {countries was as a means by which] in the construction industry is en- 
i handled in a sensible, logical | witnesses. The BCTD president said | "Cy requires that we give a “they can get into the 20th century gaged “in commerce” in order to 
ecurity fashion,” Haggerty said. He add- |the committee “had me waiting|®9 Opportunity to participate. in a single leap.” bar picketing of the job site under 
>, pen- ed that labér and management |every day for 10 days” but sus-| © “This means full employment. “Unless we can show,” he said,| the secon dary boycott ban in the 
had given the Administration no- | pended hearings before permitting} It means expanded production | «that it is possible to achieve eco- Taft-Hartley Act. 
gram strike, no-lockoyt pledges to | him to testify. . - + « We have become somewhat an R fries and en progress Overruling Trial Examiner C. W. 
i < ; @ge rough democratic means, a Means) Whittemore, the NLRB held that 
~~ | Kennedy Orders U.S. Recognition [pseu te'imecsaic e's Sieat Worker ha em 
er “acca : irection, then we lose Is grea aged i illegal seconda boy- 
stical Se . reat) gaged in an illeg ry boy. 
‘ uncommitted part of the world. cott because picketing of a non- 
f EK l 9 Ri ht t O : _ Humphrey pointed to a failure) union a a blied all work 
of na- mp oyes if oO reanize in communication between _ this at the construction site. 
, country’s leaders and “the poor, the OE ge yt neta Ie PR 
Pres. Kennedy has directed federal agencies to consult with unions of government employes and| needy, the hungry, and the sick.” Z ce cidendiaas Me 
8.2 y 8 : : : ac ag Wiper Figs tees missed the complaint ag; 
7 to recognize the right of federal workers to organize and “to seek to improve working conditions and _ 5 goo ae “4 sani mig ae union on the ground there was 
‘ : : ” imself with such people even atl og 
16 the resolution of grievances. no showing that the subcon 
6.6 He also set up a cabinet-level committee, headed by Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, to recom- ie gly le gy very ones he| oo was engaged “in commerce 
6.6 mend union recognition standards and policies and to explore “the broad range of issues relating to aon ate . ee talked of| Oi am industry affecting one 
: ”—-the language use 
5.7 pera oa tears, oy 8 vele-# to be paid at least the preveding Kennedy instructed federal agen-| our foreign aid and many of our — Pa Beg Pgh Taft- 
5.te om Fi oe ae bn peeve minimum wage.” cies to “maintain relationships only great national goals in terms of the| jyq rtley Act tightening restric- 
5.3 to submit its proposals to the Pres-| In establishing such a policy,|with those employe organizations high and the mighty, of industrial-| tions on so-called secondary boy- 
5.2 ident Kennedy told agency heads that|Which are free of restrictions or| ization, of wealth,” he said. “We| cots. 
4.4 “the social and economic reasons”| Practices denying membership be-|all too often deal with the privi-| Jy jts decision, the NLRB said 
41 In a separate memorandum to for raising the minimum wage in| Cause of race, color, religion or|leged classes.” _ | the union’s actions would have been 
2.9 agency heads, Kennedy called on private industry “are equally com-| ational origin.” ; Both panelists said democracy is illegal before the 1959 amendments. 
12 all government departments to pelling and applicable to wage-| Some government employe unions | far from obsolete but the American| ince the changes were made by 
. apply new minimum wage stand- earners employed by federal de- have segregated locals, although the people will have to make sacrifices Congress to close “loopholes” in 
} ards to their employes even ies.” number has been considerably re-|if the worldwide struggle against b d declared, the 
0 partments and agencies. ‘ y : Sl the law, the boar eclared, 
1. _ though the federal government— Président? he . |duced in recent years. communism is to be won. Here is examiner’s decision would “thwart” 
0.3 the nation’s largest single em- oe eer edge Roc S. Kennedy named to Goldberg’s| the way Schlesinger put it: the intent of the legislators. 
ployer—is exempt from coverage “th sre i moan oh tee dds task force to study federal employe-| “J think one thing we must do 
nedical Sf the Wagp-Hour Act, Peo: in Aa formulation and |™40agement relations, Defense Sec.|js understand that sacrifice is not| J AM Re-Elects 
- a wie Robert S. McNamara, Postmaster | sort of a dramatic, one-shot effort. 
1 major rennet ue o ao eee : implementation of employe po | — oy Edward Day, Budget Dir. fe teigg fede Ii anal Hayes, Walker 
1961, and $1.25 f Sept. 3. 1963 ies oad» ies: <Seneeng David E. Bell, Civil Service Com- aay — Ne 
social hiker tas habe: a no 2 eae them contributes to the effective mission Chairman John W. Macy,| °f S@¢rifice as something which | The Machinists have re-elected 
allies, teepeont re Ay ; see senk pear conduct of public business. Jr., and Theodore C. Sorenson, spe-| i$ done in a moment of glorious | Pres. Al J. Hayes and Sec.-Treas. 
grams ment even thiugh such arte He emphasized that the right of | cial counsel to the President. excitement and preferably by | Elmer E. Walker in ? —_ ballot 
ll citi- in private employment are specifi- federal employes to organize and| f, C, Hallbeck, chairman of the| someone else and do not under- referendum. Hayes ha Prag: 
many, cally exempted: by law.” be represented by their unions| AFL-CIO Government Employes’| stand that in a peacetime democ- pagal  lepncllibe card Rs ste Bh 
, ; “should be recognized by manage-|Council and president of the Post| racy, sacrifice is a long, irritating, seta : 
e ; ; : ? 
: th e: Naxay— | Pi can ie aan ment officials at all levels in all| Office Clerks, welcomed the White| weary, sustained commitment. Roy M. Brown, Los Angeles. 
P a “ = 0 colnet! departments and agencies.” Gov-| House memorandum on union rec- When we understand that, we Nine candidates for vice presi- 
Be orkers whose pay is set: by wage ernment unions have charged in the | ognition as “an important step in dent were elected in a field of 13 
boards on the basis of prevailin hc ghd 8 i will understand much better the : ; 
urance, P 8 | past that headquarters’ directives on right direction.” He declared candidates—Floyd E. Smith, Mat- 
r P 4 the ‘right >| context in which we can do thin 
pine in peivere  ieduatty. . consultation with unions often are| however, that government unions ‘ “a 8 | thew DeMore, J. C. McGlon, P. L. 
alth on The American Federation of| ignored by lower-level supervisors. | still favor legislation giving statu-| fF Out country. Siemiller, J. W. Ramsey, Ernest R. 
sanita- Government Employes in mid- The White House memorandum |tory recognition to unions in pref-| “Briefing Session” has been sus- White, George L. Watkins, Harold 
life- May wrote Kennedy urging estab-| served notice that the government|erence to policy statements which | pended for the summer. Plans for|J. Gibson and, for Canada, Mike 
tingly , lishment of a governmentwide poli-| will not recognize unions with racial|can change with shifts in Admin- its resumption in the fall are being a ~~ inenanaets except 
, cy “calling for all federal employes | discriminatory practices. istration. discussed. mith, DeMore and Rygus. 
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HARRY POLLAK (left), AFL-CIO liaison with the Peace Corps, 


discusses labor’s role with Peace 


following testimony before Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Peace Corps Legislation 
Supported by Labor 


Pres. John F. Kennedy’s Peace Corps can provide the nation with 
“a new direction in foreign policy techniques which is needed for 
the struggle to eradicate the age-old blights of poverty, illiteracy 
and disease,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 

Testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a fed- 


Corps Dir. R. Sargent Shriver, 


eration spokesman urged enactment® 


of legislation proposed by Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) which 
would establish the corps on a 
permanent basis. 

“If it is organized properly and 
administered intelligently,” AFL- 
CIO Intl Rep. Harry H. Pollak 
told the committee, the Peace 
Corps “should live up to its prom- 
ise of utility and effectiveness. It 
will be on trial, but we believe it 
will succeed.” 

Pollak, assigned by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany as a liaison 
officer between the Peace Corps 
and organized labor, urged that 
the legislation place “greater em- 
phasis on recruitment of the old- 
er worker and the retired work- 
er.” Among such workers, he 
said, there is “a pool of industrial 
skills which very often lies un- 
used.” 

He urged that Peace Corps proj- 
ects not be limited to those devel- 
oped exclusively on a government- 
to-government basis. 

“Vital institutions in developing 
societies are the free trade unions,” 
Pollak declared. “They should be 
taken into partnership, together 
with other democratic institutions, 
such as the cooperatives, in devel- 
oping Peace Corps projects and 
programs.” 

At the same time, he said, there 
s “dubious value” in having peace 
corps activities in countries of the 
Soviet bloc, Spain or the Domini- 
can Republic “where the trade 
unions are completely suppressed.” 
He added: 

“A free trade union is, in a 
very real sense, an_ excellent 
barometer for democracy. Where 
it does not exist, freedom does 
not exist.” 

Pollak warned that “despite the 
best intentions” of America, the 
people of the less-developed coun- 
tries “are going to take a good 
look at Americans bearing gifts.” 
Leaders of the emerging nations, 
he said, “are not primarily interest- 
ed in providing a well-rounded ed- 


Savings and Loan Firm 
Signs Union-Shop Pact 


San Diego—Labor history was 
made here when Sentinel Savings 
& Loan Association signed union- 
shop agreements with two AFL- 
CIO unions. 

The pacts—with Building Service 
Employes Local 102 and Office 
Employes Local 139—mark the 
first time that 100 percent of the 
employes of a savings and loan firm 
in the U.S. were covered by union- 
shop agreements. 


ucation in international affairs or a 
low-cost ‘grand tour’ 
Americans.” 


for young 


What these nations want, he said, 
are people who can “perform high- 
ly desired functions.” In addition to 
the recruits from the offices, farms 
and colleges, Pollak added, the new 
nations need “the union school 
teacher, the mason, the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, the electrician, the 
newspaperman, the printer, the auto 
mechanic, the machinist.” 

American labor, he said, “with 
its long history of international 
cooperation,” is aware that a 
Peace Corps cannot be “a uni- 
versal patent medicine that can 
cure everything that ails our 
ravaged world.” By itself, Pollak 
said, the corps will not “solve the 
enormous problems of hunger 
and disease.” He added: 

“But the Peace Corps can help. 
Properly administered . . . it can 
express to the peoples of the world 
some of the finest aspects of our 


Principle Endorsed: 


AFL-CIO Asks Broadening 
Of Youth Job Training Bill 


America is “doing far too little” to help its young people acquire needed job skills, the AFL-CIO 
has declared in endorsing the principle of the Kennedy Administration’s EC ceteres program aimed 
at providing job training for the nation’s youth. 2 
The federation’s position was spelled out in testimony by Legislative Dir. Aadces J. Biemiller: 
before a Senate Labor subcommittee and by John H. Beidler, assistant to Biemiller, before a House 


Se 


Labor subcommittee. t 
At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
called for changes designed to 
strengthen the bill’s key provisions 
and renewed a plea for White 
House action to “move the economy 
forward and provide greater job 
opportunities” both for young peo- 
ple and presently idled workers. 

“Simply to aid youth to acquire 
and improve skills,” Biemiller 
declared, “will go for naught 
unless jobs are available for them. 
This is even more true in the case 
of youth than for the population 
generally, because unemployment 
is particularly acute among young 
people desiring jobs.” 

The Administration bill—spon- 
sored by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) and Representatives Car] 
D. Perkins (D-Ky.) and John A. 
Blatnik (D-Minn.)—calls for: 


gram, supplemented by classroom 
instruction. 

@ A public-service, public-works 
employment and training program 


and local governments. 

@ A federal-state youth conser- 
vation corps, similar to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the New 
Deal era. 

The on-the-job and public-service 
pilot training programs, Biemiller 
said, “would be desirable in help- 
ing us, as a nation, to meet our 
growing problems of unemployable 
youths,” 

He pointed out, however, that 
both programs “duplicate in 
many respects” similar provisions 
in the Administration’s Man- 
power Development & Training 
bill now being considered by 
Senate and House committees. 

“There seems to be little reason,” 
the AFL-CIO spokesman said, for 
including these programs in a youth 
job-training measure unless Con- 
gress follows labor’s suggestion that 
the Manpower Development & 
Training bill give “special priority” 


American heritage.” 


Federal financial assistance of a 
safety and efficiency, Pres. C. N. 


Speaking i in support of a bill to 
for airport aid, Sayen said the pilots 


Head of Pilots Backs 
U.S. Aid for Airports 


years is needed to bring American airports to an acceptable level of 


testified before a Senate Aviation subcommittee. 


to retraining workers who are 30 


t least $100 million a year for five 
Sayen of the Air Line Pilots has 


make $75 million a year available 


“strongly endorse the legislation as 
a minimum” but feel that it falls 
short in relation to known and pre- 
dictable needs. 

Saying that aircraft technology 
has made obsolete the facilities at 
many airports, the head of the 14,- 
000-member pilots’ organization ob- 
served: 

“We can complete 3,589 miles 
of four-lane highways and 184 
miles of six-lane highways a year, 
but it requires practically a na- 
tional emergency to secure an- 
other 1,000 feet of concrete for 
an airport runway.” 

Sayen said almost half of the 
nation’s publicly owned airports 
need immediate improvement or ex- 
pansion at a calculated cost of $1.1 
billion over five years, half of it 
coming from the federal gevern- 
ment. 

Needed facilities, he said, include 
runways of adequate length, instru- 
ment landing systems, approach 
lights, surveillance radar, runway 


visual range equipment, and better 
runway lighting. 


Only two years were required, 


Sayen testified, for jet aircraft to 
become the “accepted method of 
travel” for medium and long dis- 
tance flights. More than 200 large 
jet transports have been placed 
in scheduled air carrier service 
since late 1958, and more than 
300 turbojet airliners will be in 
domestic service by the end of 
1961, he predicted. 


Airport facilities which had not 
previously kept pace with the 
growth of commercial aviation 
were rendered even more obsoles- 
cent by jet transports, Sayen said. 

Pointing out that average federal 
aid to airports for the past 10 years 
has been at the rate of $28.5 million 
per year, the ALPA head contrasted 
that with the total projected cost of 
Dulles Intl. Airport at Chantilly, 
Va.—$85 million—and the $3.223 


eral highway aid program. 
““Vhen we can have a $4 billion 


years of age or older, who are heads 


@ An on-the-job training pro-|‘, 


operated in conjunction with state Y 


billion spent last year in the fed- 


road-building program, 90 percent 
federally financed, a $75 million or 
more airport aid bill is certainly 


of families or who have been in 
the labor force for five or more 
years. 
Biemiller made it clear that this 
position “should not be interpreted 
to detract from our support for 
both on-the-job and public-service 
training for younger workers.” 
“We do support both pro- 
grams, because an approach to a 
solution to the problems of our 
younger workers is gravely 
needed,” he explained. 

The federation spokesman also 
endorsed creation of the youth con- 
servation corps, declaring that 
“much work needs to be done” in 
conservation, development and 
management of natural resources 
and in development, management 
and protection of recreational areas. 
A corps such as the one proposed 
would be admirably suited to per- 
form these services,” he declared. 
Biemiller urged, however, that the 
plan be broadened to go beyond 
the pilot program recommended by 
he Administration, declaring that 
been 


gained from operation of the old 
CCC to permit a full-scale opera. 
tion.” He recommended that Hum- , 
phrey’s original proposal for 50, 
000 corpsmen the first year, 100,009 . 
the second and 150,000 thereafter 
be approved. 

The AFL-CIO urged that the 
legislation “make clear that work — 
performed by these young men 
should not be permitted to create 
greater unemployment for 
others.” It cited, as an example, 
“road construction which has 
traditionally been performed by 
construction trades,” and which, 
it said, “should contiaue to be 
contracted out.” 

Appearing before the Senate sub- 
committee, Mrs. Mildred Jefirey, 
director of community relations for 
the Auto Workers, put her union 
on record in support of the pro- 
gram, with recommended changes, | 
declaring that “10 million boys and 
girls now in school are doomed to 
substandard employment through- 
out their adult years” unless train- 
ing and employment opportunities 


“sufficient experience has 


Cincinnati—Two basic themes 


getting all unions to work together 


are made. available te — 


Boot-Shoe C onvention 
Stresses Labor Unity 


ran through the 23rd convention 


of the Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union here—the need for labor unity, 


for common. union. goals, and the 


need to arouse members to play more active parts in union affairs, 
While the 300 delegates discussed many other problems, including 


the possibility of merger with the¢ 
United Shoe Workers, automation, 
foreign competition, and runaway 
shops, the convention and its speak- 
ers constantly returned to the prob- 
lems of labor unity and member- 
ship complacency. 

The problems were linked by 
Vice Pres. J. W. McGonigal, who 
took new members to task for ac- 
cepting with a shrug the gains made 
by labor unions over the years and 
forgetting the hard work, money, 
and sweat that went into their mak- 
ing. 

“Unfortunately for the entire 
labor movement,” he said, “this 
complacency extends even to the 
ballot box, a very important me- 
dium for the protection of work- 
ing people.” 

On the much-talked about ques- 
tion of shoe-union merger delegates 
passed a resolution endorsing such 
a move as being for “the common 
good of all our brother shoemakers 
in the United States and Canada.” 

The move was given impetus by 
speeches by Pres. John A. Mara of 
the Boot & Shoe Workers and Pres. 
George Fecteau of the United Shoe 
Workers. The two unions represent 
about 110,000 of the 125,000 or- 
ganized shoe workers. There are 2n 
additional 125,000 unorganized 
shoe workers who, delegates felt, 
could be more readily organized by 
a merged organization. 

Fecteau discussed the prob- 
lems of automation and runaway 
shops, suggesting a shorter work- 
week as the answer to new ma- 
chines. 

One of the great problems aris- 
ing in organizational drives in shops 
in the South, which had moved 
from other sections of the country, 
was the pressure brought by man- 
agement, he said. 

This not only hurt organization, 
he said, but also hurt in negotia- 
tions because workers would not 
back their negotiators after being 
told by their foremen and. super- 


not unreasonable,” he said. 


jobs if wage increases were granted. 
Both Pres. .Joseph.McCurdy of 
the United Garment Workers and 
Arthur Gildea, secretary-treasurer 
of the Brewery Workers, warned 
against the decline in direct nego- 
tiations between union representa 
tives and management. 

Gildea placed most of the blame 
on the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 

“We have seen,” he said, “our 


workers 
dates k 
munist 


previous system of sitting around 
the table with management to 
negotiate a contract become a 
situation where we sit and listen 
to arguments between attorneys. 
I am concerned that we find our- 
selves spending more and more 
of our members’ dues for legal 
expense.” 

One answer to the increasing 
threat of foreign competition would 
be for all union members to de- 
mand a union label in the shoes 
they buy, delegates resolved. 

The .seriousness of foreign com- 
petition was outlined by Harry Al 
berstein, president of the Frolic 
Footwear Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 
who said the shoe industry is en 
gaged in “a real cold war” and that 
management and labor in this coun- 
try must band togetker to win. 

Delegates passed a resolution 
backing COPE, urging all mem- 
bers to give at least $1 a year; 
asked state legislatures to follow 
the example of Massachusetts 
law makers and make retailers: 
display the namie of the foreign 
country making shoes in type no 
smaller than the price of the 
shoes; and endorsed the provi- 
sions of the Muskie marketing 
bill which would limit foreign 
imports, 

Mara and McGonigal were re 
elected. Daniel Goggin, Tom 
Cory, H. B. Hutchison, Frank Kap- 
pel, Derald L. Wells, Kenneth 
Scott, Michael Tesoro, Leo Frieda, 
and Homer Mitchell were chosen 


[visors that they would be out of 


members of the executive board. 
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— 
In Committee Vote: 
ani 


African Unionists 


Rebuff. Reds at ILO 


Geneva—Voting by secret ballot, African trade unionists at 
the Intl. Labor Organization’s 45th session here elected six non- 
Reds to represent the continent’s workers on the ILO’s African 


Advisory Committee. 


The Soviet bloc has carried on an intense campaign in the newly 


independent African countries, but? 
when the returns were in, Com- 
munist-backed candidates failed to 
win a single seat. 

“The black-balling by the African 
workers themselves of the candi- 
dates known‘ as playing the Com- 
munist game was a_ tremendous 
victory for the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade  Unions,”* Rudy | 
Faupl, U.S. worker delegate’ .~4 the 
a eaia,. 7s vc 

“Communist’ delegates lobbied 
hard to get pele handpicked 
spokesmen in Africa on the ‘ad- 
visory committee. ‘Their failure 
shows how effective the ICFTU' 
has been in convincing the Arican | 
workers that democrati¢ ’’ trade 
unionism free of Communist ten- 

tacles is their best hope.” * 

The African "Advisory , Commit- 
tee is an outgrowth of. the first 
ILO African, Regional Conference 
held in Lagos, Nigeria, | last year. 


U.S. BackingAssured 
ILO by Kennedy. 


Geneva—Pres. John. F.. 
Kennedy has pledged the con- 
tinuing support of the U.S. 
government to the Intl..Labor. 
Organization at the agency’s 
45th annual, conference here. 

In a message<réad imto the - 
record by conference Pres. 
Amir Raschid of Burma, 
Kennedy declared: 

“I assure you that the great | 
work the organization under- 
takes will have the full par- 
ticipation, encouragement and 
| support of this: country, I ex- 
41d ev ery ‘good wish to: you 
and to the *dblegates.” 


~~ 


That conference asked that African 
labor questions be submitted to an 
all-African committee of govern- 
ment, worker and employer dele- 
gates that should meet at least once 
every two years.’ 

In plenary session earlier Andre 
Bo-Boliko, secretary-general of the 
Union of Congolese Workers, had 
denounced ' Soviet-bloc delegates 
who claimed that the rump Congo 
government’ of ‘Antoine Gizenga 
was the only “legal” government. 


Communists Assailed . 


“These various speakers . belong- 
ing to a single bloc have all spoken 
in favor of the division of the coun- 
tty since they declare that they rec- 
ognize only governmental regimes 
that they themselves have artificially 
treated in the Congo,” Bo-Boliko 
said, 

“No one has spoken of the ne- 
farious consequences for the Congo 
masses of this flagrant intervention 
in the internal affairs of our inde- 
pendent state. 


“Let no country come and boast: 


of its assistance ‘to certain Congo- 

politicians and of plunging 
millions of peasants and wounaes 
into poverty.”. : 

Another African worker, 
Lawrence Borha of Nigeria, told 
the conference that unless, trade 
tnionism “sets itself up in.opposi- 
tion to forces which diminish 
liberty, it is not trade unionism.” 

“It may be an agency of state 
Policy,” he added,. “It may.be an 
instrument for political party ma- 
(phe But it is not trade union- 


- Collison, successor to Sir 
Alfred Roberts, British former 
chairman of the worker delegates, 
Said that a “trade union movement 
Which is not free to make its own 


“l'concepts of decency,” Sec.-Treas. 


decisions without outside interfer- 
ence is not a trade union.” 
Endorsing an ILO report warn- 
ing that a union may lose its ca- 
pacity to_stand independently for 
the interests of workers if it be- 
comes the instrument of a political 
party, Collison said: 

“It is a cardinal principle of our 
movement and of the ICFTU, 
which the British Trade Union Con- 
gress helped to build, and which 
continues to receive our full sup- 
port. ” 

Meanwhile a technical commit- 
tee completed work on proposals 
for international standards assuring 
that foreign workers get the same 
social security benefits as the na- 
tionals of any country in which they 
are working. 

Worker members won a vic- 
tory when the committee decided 
to recommend the staadards as 
a convention that would be bind- 
ing on ratifying governments. 
Some employer and government 
delegates had argued for a rec- 
ommendation that would have 
only moral force and would not 
require ratification, 

“To deprive workers of the bene- 
fits they have earned merely because 
they are migrants, often for reasons 
beyond their control, violates . all 


Toney Gallo, of the Cement Work- 
ers, an adviser to Faupl, said in 
debate. 
“Equal treatment of nationals, 
non-nationals, refugees and stateless 
persons is social justice, a basic 
principle of the ILO. We workers 
of the U.S. want to give more than 
lip service to this principle by sup- 
porting a convention.” 


Mauritania 100th Member 


The admission of the new Afri- 
can state of Mauritania as the 100th 
ILO member nation by a vote of 
236-25, with 72 abstentions, led to 
boycott of the rest of the session by 
Morocco. 

The Moroccan delegation 
walked out because of an old 
dispute with France over posses- 
sion of the territory south of Mo- 
rocco, France gave Mauritania 
independence despite the Moroc- 
can claim to sovereignty over the 
area. 

Some, but not all, Arab delegates 
voted with Morocco, while all the 
Soviet bloc abstained. The four 
U.S. government, worker and em- 
ployer votes went solidly for admis- 
sion, as did almost all the non- 
Arab African votes. 


URW Appoints 


District Directors 


Boston—The Rubber Workers’ 
international executive board, at a 
meeting here, has approved URW 
Pres. George Burdon’s appointment 
of two new district directors—Har- 
ley C. Anthony of Dist. 1, Akron, 
and Joseph H. Cramer of Dist. 8, 
Atlanta. 

Anthony had been assistant to 
Carl F. Swartz, former director, 
who died June 5. A URW pioneer, 
Anthony helped organize a union 
at the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Ak- 
ron, and has worked on the URW 
field staff since 1937. 

Cramer, a native of Camden, 
N. J., has been a URW member 
in Camden, Newark, N. J., and 
Clarksville, Tenn. For seven years 
he was on the union staff in the 
East, and for the last 10 years he 
has worked in the South. He suc- 
ceeds Ray C. Nixon, who died 
June 3. 


THREE MEMBERS of the Clothing Workers are still on the job after working a total of 159 years for 
Joseph & Feiss Co., men’s clothing manufacturers in Cleveland. Max Amdur, manager of the Cleve- 
land ACWA Joint Board, represented the union when Richard H. Adler, company president, gave 
diamond-studded pins to the veteran workers. Pictured left to right are Amdur; Mrs. Elsie Wolf, 
seamstress for 52 years; Joseph Prochaska, cloth examiner for 51 years; Mrs. Mabel Sheldon, senior 
company employe with 56 years’ service in the cutting room, and Adler. 


Continuing Human Rights Fight 
Urged by Faupl at ILO Parley 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organization “must maintain human rights where they already exist and 
fight for their establishment where they are yet to be won,” Rudy Faupl, U. S. worker delegate, de- 
clared at the ILO’s 45th session here. 
The Communist bloc delegates maintained silence but applause thundered from the other benches 


in the hall when Faupl concluded by saying: “In this mission we must not fail.” 


gates joined representatives of the 
world’s free workers in congratu- 
lating Faupl after the speech. 
Addressing himself to the ques- 
tion of labor relations, the theme of 
the three-week session’s general de- 
bate, the leader of the U.S. worker 
delegation warned that “regardless 
of what may be the formal legal- 
istic trappings, labor relations are 
a mere mockery unless the workers 
are secure in their basic freedoms.” 
Freedom of association, he said, 
means that “workers must have the 
untrammeled right to establish their 
own trade union organizations with- 
out restrictions and without inter- 
ference by any employer, govern- 
ment or political body.” 

“It must be a right,” he added, 
“which workers can exercise free- 
ly and without fear of reprisal or 
discrimination.” 

Collective bargaining is the “most 
effective path to progress for the 
workingman and his family,” Faupl 
continued, adding there is no gen- 
uine collective bargaining “if wages 
are eliminated from the scope of 
labor-management relations.” 

The ILO itself, he pointed out, 
had said in a report to the confer- 
ence that in the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries “wage-fixing is handled with- 
in the framework of the economic 
plan, by legislation or by decision 
of the central authorities and is not 
covered by collective agreements.” 
No amount of double-talk can 
conceal the fact revealed by the re- 
port that collective bargaining does 
not exist in the Communist coun- 
tries since the workers are unable 
to negotiate their wages, Faupl said. 

“Indeed, even if there were not 
other restrictions,” he empha- 
sized, “freedom of association un- 
der such circumstances becomes 
completely meaningless.” 

It was a “sad fact” that the ILO 
Committee on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendation 
had demonstrated by citing chapter 
and verse that in the Communist 
bloc there were “tremendous re- 
strictions on freedom of associa- 
tion,” Faupl recalled. 

The committee’s report, he dem- 
onstrated, listed no less than eight 
provisions in Soviet law which were 
viewed by the ILO experts as “in- 
compatible” with the Convention 
on Freedom and Protection of the 
Right to Organize. 

The report showed that the same 


situation exists in the other Soviet 


ae 


Government and employer dele-© 


bloc countries although all of them 
had “brazenly ratified” the con- 
vention, the U.S. worker pointed 
out. 

That neither freedom of associa- 
tion nor genuine collective bargain- 
ing exist beyond the Iron Curtain 
is the “obvious” and “stark” con- 
clusion of the report, Faupl added. 

“This cannot be explained 
away on the grounds of the re- 
quirements of a different eco- 
nomic system,” he declared. “it 
is the totalitarian political sys- 
tem which denies workers their 
basic freedom.” 

Faupl criticized the ILO report 
on labor relations for glossing over 
“this fundamental fact” and voiced 
regret that the study of trade un- 
ions in the Soviet Union by an ILO 
mission had also “unfortunately 
distorted” the situation. 

But he added that trade union- 
ists in the free industrialized coun- 
tries who had iargely won their 
basic rights after long struggles 


were now being joined by African 
workers in placing great value on 
them. 

At the ILO’s recent first African 
Regional Conference, Faupl re- 
called, the delegates unanimously 
said that the ratification and strict 
application of ILO conventions on 
human rights was a question of 
“honor and prestige” for all Afri- 
can states, 

“Our African colleagues have 
carved out for themselves the 
job all of us in the ILO must 
unflinchingly undertake,” Faupl 
said. “We must not temporize, 
we must not equivocate; we must 
not rationalize. 

“I care not what may be the eco- 
nomic system. I care not what 

may be the ruling political party. 
Freedom and human rights mean 
the same thing all over the world. 
We betray the highest principles 
upon which our organization was 
founded if we seek to minimize or 
gloss over oppression and tyranny.” 


Expanded Foreign Aid 
Gets Support of IUD 


The present unfavorable balance of international payments 
should not be used as an excuse to prevent expansion of the na- 
tion’s foreign aid program, Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. has declared. 

In a letter to Sen. J. William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 


Reuther declared that “it is patently 
absurd to say that the wealthiest 
nation in the world cannot afford 
foreign aid.” 

At the same time, a IUD 
president endorsed the Kennedy 
Administration’s request for mak- 
ing development loan funds avail- 
able on a long-term basis in order 
to assure proper planning of aid 
programs. 

The Administration has asked for 
$2.5 billion for fiscal 1962, author- 
ity to draw on the Treasury for 
$6.4 billion over the following four 
years, and $1 billion to guarantee 
investments in underdeveloped 
countries. 

Reuther declared that aid pro- 
grams have too often concentrated 
upon some temporary political ad- 
vantage rather than on “basic pro- 
grams contributing to sound eco- 
nomic growth.” He emphasized 


that relatively greater aid should be 


oe 


Foreign Relations Committee,® 


channeled into education, basic 
utilities, public health, improved 
agricultural programs and “broad © 
scope” programs of land reform. 

Such programs, the IUD presi- 
dent said, demand a continuity in 
U.S. foreign aid. 

“Nations confronted with ex- 
ploding populations,” Reuther 
said, “can safely undertake in- 
vestment in basic long-term health 
and utilities programs only if 
they are assured that essential 
outside support will be available 
on a continuing basis.” 

Reuther called for inclusion in 
overall aid programs of a “sound 
labor program.” If totalitarian 
methods are to be avoided, he de- 
clared, free trade unions must be 
given an opportunity to “partici- 
pate actively in the process of de- 
velopment.” He emphasized that a 
“stable democratic society is not 
possible without an effectively func- 


tioning trade union moyement.” 
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Page Twelve 


AFL-CiO NEWS WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 1, 1961 


Social Security, Housing Bills Passed 


House Tries to Break 


School Aid Blockade. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
voice votes in both the House and 
Senate. 

Meanwhile, efforts were under- 
way in the House to break a legis- 
lative logjam which has thus far 
tied up final action on the Senate- 
passed federal aid-to- ess iatalaas 
tion bill. 


School Bill Stalled 

With the $2.5 billion public 
school bill stalled in the powerful 
Rules Committee, the House Edu- 
cation Committee, headed by Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D.-N. Y.), 
reported out amendments to the 
National Defense Education Act 
which included limited federal ioans 
for private schools. 

The public education measure 
still faced tough sledding and an 
uncertain outcome in the House 
where, in 1960, efforts to provide 
federal funds for raising teachers’ 
salaries were defeated. 

In other action on Capitol Hill: 

@ Senate-House conferees 
reached agreement on a six-year, 
$570 million program to help com- 
bat water pollution on the nation’s 
rivers. The bill, expected to re- 
ceive final floor approval after the 
long July 4 holiday, provides $80 
million in federal grants the first 
year, $90 million the second, and 
$100 million annually for the last 
four years to help communities 
build sewage treatment plants. 

@ The Senate passed, by voice 
vote, a measure raising the national 
debt ceiling by $5 billion—to $298 
billion—for one year. The measure 
earlier had won approval in the 
House. 

@ The House approved a huge 
$43 billion defense budget, only $6 
million less than Kennedy had re- 
quested. Some sections of the bill 
were trimmed and more money was 
provided for manned bombers than 
had been proposed by the Admin- 
istration. 

@ The Senate unanimously 
passed, by voice vote, a $1.7 billion 
authorization for the Administra- 
tion’s expanded space program. The 
bill includes an effort to beat Russia 
to the moon and back with a 
manned. space craft. 

@ Congress sent to the White 
House a bill providing $11.5 billion 
more in federal grants to permit 
completion of the interstate high- 
way system on schedule in 1972. 
To keep the program on a “pay-as- 
you-go” basis, Congress voted to 
continue the 4-cents-a-gallon fed- 
eral gasoline tax until Oct. 1, 1972. 

@ A Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee approved the Administration’s 
plan for retraining unemployed 
workers, but killed a provision for 
federal subsidies to help relocate 
the jobless. 

The housing and social secur- 
ity measures sent to the White 

House for Kennedy’s signature 


Heritage Unit Gives 
Award to AFL-CiO 


Unity House, Pa.—The 
AFL-CIO was awarded an 
“outstanding citizenship” ci- 
tation by the American Her- 
itage Foundation for its ef- 
forts in getting citizens to 
register and vote in the 1960 
election. 

The award was presented 
to Pres, George Meany at the 
Executive Council meeting 
here by foundation Executive 
Dir. Brendan Byrne. The ci- 
tation included a reproduc- 
tion of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, 


had been regarded as “must” 
legislation by the Administration. 
Their passage—on the heels of 
earlier congressional approva! of 
temporary extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
minimum wage improvements, 
aid to depressed areas, and aid 
to dependent children—left the 
Administration with only two of 
its “top priority” bills still to be 
acted upon. 

One is school aid; the other, on 
which the House Ways & Means 
Committee is expected to hold pub- 
lic hearings shortly, is health care 
for the aged financed through so- 
cial security. 

As passed by Congress, the hous- 
ing bill authorizes $2 billion in 
urban renewal grants; construction 
of an additional 100,000 low-cost 
public housing units; $1.2 billion 
in loans for college housing; $50 
million in loans to local govern- 
ments to acquire and repair mass 
transportation facilities; $50 mil- 
lion in grants for communities to 
buy open space for parks; $75 mil- 
lion for loans for housing for the 
elderly; and $200 million in farm 
housing loans. 

In addition, it permits 35-year 
loans, with minimal down pay- 
ments, to make it possible for 
middle-income families to obtain 
housing previously out of their 
reach; and authorizes 20-year loans, 
for up to $10,000, for rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of older 
homes. 

The social security bill sent to 
the White House boosts mini- 
mum monthly benefits from $33 
to $40; raises widow’s pensions 
by 10 percent; gives men retiring 
at 62 a-pension of 80 percent of 
what they would receive if they 
retired at age 65; eases eligibility 
requirements for pensions; and 
liberalizes slightly the provisions 
governing the amount of money 
retirees may earn while drawing 
benefits. 


Beirne Urges 


United Fund 
Drive Study 


Dayton, O.—Joseph A. Beirne, 
president of the Communications 


Workers, has called for “citizens’ 
to 
study the operations of the nation’s 


commissions on_ federation” 


2,200 united funds and community 
chests. 


Beirne, who is also chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Community Services 
told more than 400 


Committee, 
volunteers from united funds and 
community chests at a_ two-day 


campaign leaders national confer- 
ence here that it may be time “for 


us to consider the future of federa- 


tion and how we can minimize the 
bureaucracy of the united appeals 
involve- 


and maximize personal 
ment.” . 

He cited three questions which 
“might naturally arise” out of such 


communitywide appraisals of. the 
nearly $1.5 billion a year cam- 


paigns: 


@ Is the information and educa- 
tion effort of funds and chests too 
to help the 
public “understand the underlying 


“campaign-oriented” 


causes” of social problems? 


@ Is there not a “clear and un- 
questioned need” to put social plan- 
ning on an “equal basis” with fund- 


raising? 


6 Why i is the professional social 
“such short supply” if 
the social welfare movement “truly 


worker in 


values his services?” 


of democracy through public enlightenment.” 


THE PUBLISHER of the New York Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, gets a special Page One Award 
from the Newspaper Guild of New York in recognition of 25 years of “dedicated service to the cause 


Illness prevented Sulzberger from attending the Page 
One Ball Apr. 28 when the award was announced. Left to right are Bernard Stein of the Times, 
NGNY vice president; Guild Sec.-Treas. M. Michael Potoker; Sulzberger, and Guild Executive Vieg 
Pres. Thomas J. Murphy, formerly of the Times. 


Rail Workers 
Win Strike 
In Uruguay 


Montevideo, Uruguay—Some 
10,000 members of the Federation 
of Railroad Workers won wage in- 
creases amounting to 48 percent 
from the nationally-owned railroads 
after a 34-day strike that had in- 
ternational labor support. 

Newspapers hailed the strike as 
“an historic triumph” for the demo- 
cratic labor movement. The settle- 
ment left some issues, including 
hours, weekly rest and vacations, 
to be arbitrated, with a decision 
due in three months. 

Involved in the victory were 
the solidarity of the strikers, the 
strong backing of the Uruguay 
Confederation of Labor (CSU) 
and the support of the AFL-CIO, 
Intl. Transportation Federation, 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization of Workers. 


The AFL-CIO contributed $500 
to help finance the walkout. The 
ITF helped obtain a boycott of the 
port of Montevideo and of Uru- 
guayan ships in foreign ports. 


istration requests for fiscal 1962. 


Goldberg Again Asks — 


Disclosure Law Teeth 


The Kennedy Administration has reiterated its plea to Congress 
to put teeth into the 1958 Welfare & Pension Plan Disclosure law 
in order to “correct a situation which has deceived many thousands 
of American workers for over two years.” 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, in a special statement, called for 


passage of the AFL-ClO-supported 
amendments to the law which 
would give the Labor Dept. investi- 
gative and enforcement authority it 
presently is denied, would author- 
ize the government to bring civil 
suits to enjoin violations, and would 
set up more stringent regulations 
on bribes, kickbacks and embezzle- 
ment. 

A tight reporting system has 
been urged by organized labor 
since legislation first was intro- 
duced three years ago. All of 
the proposed amendments were 
in the original bill introduced by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIL) 
and backed by the AFL-CIO in 
1958, but were cut out by the 
House. 

Goldberg declared that when the 
law was enacted, “it was hoped that 
the principle of disclosure to par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries of these 
plans would create pressures strong 


AFL-CIO Backs Boost 
In Civil Defense Funds 


The AFL-CIO has called on the Senate to restore to the civil 
defense budget $25 million which the House had cut from Admin- 


Such a move, Legislative Rep. George D. Riley told a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee, is essential to “repair the damage” 


designed to protect the American 
populace in case of enemy attack. 


The largest single cut was a $14 
million slash in funds for emer- 
gency hospital supplies and equip- 
ment. The Administration had 
asked that aid be given 1,000 addi- 
tional hospitals of 200 beds each 
to help provide added facilities for 
caring for victims of attack. The 
House voted instead to authorize 
assistance for only 500 more hos- 
pitals, 

The House also cut $1.5 million 
from the request for research and 
development of experimental fall- 
out shelters, and refused to provide 
$1.2 million for a shelter in the 
projected White House office build- 
ing to be constructed in the nation’s 
capital, 

Riley registered the AFL-C1O’s 


done by the House to the program® 


“continued opposition” to the — 
plan to transfer the civil defense 
function, and “particularly ... 
the shelter program,” to the De- 
fense Dept. 

“Planning and programming 
for civilian shelter,” the federa- 
tion spokesman said, should 
“logically be delegated to the 
agency of government presently 
charged with housing.” 


Riley said the plan to put civil 
defense operations under the mili- 
tary would mean that the present 
OCDM would be “relegated to a 
mere planning agency.” Organized 
labor, he said, “feels strongly that 
civil functions should never be sub- 
ordinate to military operations, 
though they may be closely allied 
and essential one to the other.” 


enough to insure their scrupulous 
and honest administration.” 


“Two years of operating exnetie 


T9-T-k 


ence,” the Cabinet officer said, 
“have shown that this was a vail 
hope.” | 
He described as “a totally im 
effective remedy” the provision 
of the law which relies upon pri 
vate lawsuits brought by indi 
viduals as “the main deterrent to 
wrongdoing” in the administra 
tion of health, welfare and pem 
sion funds. 

In addition, he said, the Jaw 
gives the Labor Dept. no power t 
investigate plans “even in thos 
cases in which [there is] some rea 
son to believe that impropriety 7 
exist.” 


Testifying in support of the 
Administration amendments this 
year, AFL-CIO Legislative Dit, 
Andrew J. Biemiller said their 
enactment was “essential if the 
interests of America’s wage and 
salary earners are to be pro 
tected.” ‘i 


Cy 


United Textile Union 
Endorses New Party 


Hamilton, Ont.—The Canadiaf 
conference of the United Textil 
Workers, taking direct political ae 
tion for the first time in its 17-yeaf 
history, has. called on its 9,200 
members to give moral and final 
cial_support to the New Party. 

The New Party is béing spor 
sored by the Canadian Labor Com 
gress, Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, and other liberal and 
farm groups. It will be formally 
organized at a meeting in Ottawa] 


the week of July 31. 
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